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Japan’s Devastated. 
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Industrial Centers 


Trained Economic Observers Reveal Striking Facts 


NDUSTRY IN JAPAN, that former 
peehive of activity whose products 
once flooded and undersold world mar- 
kets, is now virtually at a standstill. 
Plants are operating at less than half 
their former capacities; methods and 


By Woopsury WILLoucHBY, Asso- 
ciate Chief, Division of Commer- 
cial Policy, Department of State 


tensive amount of housing will have to 


The lack of materials is, of course, felt 
chiefly by industries dependent upon 
imports. Foundries using imported ore 
and coking coal are at a _ standstill. 
Many textile mills were converted to war 
purposes, and those that remain have 


- % management wh neg and a be constructed before this situation is virtually no cotton or wool. Two spin- 
- 2% is a scarcity of labor, ‘i housing far Yelieved. As industries start operations ning mills visited by the observers were 
-- 2% Hee, Wansportation, and nousing 10% on a large scale, the problem of obtain- using substitute mixtures, chiefly staple 
ae workers. Cleaning up the bombing and , shea p : fib ‘ith admixture of reworked 
ai CD fire wreckage in industrial centers pro- ing skilled laborers and managerial per- ee, ee , 
Rn gresses slowly. The Japanese, appre- sonnel will become increasingly import- wool or hemp. . 
er: hensive and uncertain of the future, ant. The dearth of highly specialized Although electricity is widely used for 
ae, have shown little initiative to reestablish artists and technicians is already a power in southern Honshu, the shortage 
BE | themselves, even in their former highly major factor limiting the production of of coal is an important factor impeding 
ja specialized field of fine arts. Industrial some goods which found a profitable restoration of production. Stocks on 
ace recovery bids fair to be a slow process export market before the war. hand are said to be very low. 

and will depend in a large measure on 

the support and assistance given by the 

occupation authorities. Such were the 

impressions gained by a group of Amer- 
i ican economic observers who visited 
_ 99 Japan’s industrial centers during No- 
an vember. 
. 4 ; wee 
. #2 Damage to Leading Cities 
> 
= From one-half to three-fourths of 
ae Japan’s great cities of Tokyo, Yoko- 
a a hama, Kobe, Osaka, and Nagoya, as well 
. 4 as many lesser industrial centers, have 

been burned to the ground. No bombs 

were dropped on Kyoto, cradle of Ja- 

pan’s ancient culture and center of its 

fine-arts industries. 
os In all the devastated cities, small 
" shops and home industries were heavily 
hit. Fires started by incendiary bombs 
ae wiped out huge areas of homes and 
ae shops, while the larger masonry build- 
. 2 ings were frequently gutted by fire. Ja- 
etry pan’s heavy industries were subjected to 
anni accurate high-explosive bombing which 
nment did extensive damage to buildings and 

disrupted production. Much of the ma- 

chinery and equipment, however, is so 
x massive that it was not destroyed unless 

directly hit. 

Labor Problems Acute 

tained In the large cities an acute labor 


problem stems from the fact that work- 
men cannot obtain housing and food 
near enough to the factories. An ex- 





Army Air Forces photo 
The small Japanese factory of which a corner is here shown was completely destroyed by 
bombs from B-29s. 
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Transportation Conditions 


Railways suffered relatively little dam- 
age. Rolling stock is old and is in bad 
repair, but the roadbeds seem in good 
condition. Water transportation, on the 
other hand—of great importance along 
Japan’s southern coast—has been com- 
pletely disrupted, and most of the large 
ships have been sunk. There are, how- 
ever, many small wooden ships suitable 
for transportation along the Inland Sea 
which will be available when navigation 
has been made safe by the removal of 
mines and when Diesel oil is brought in. 


Inefficient Operation 


The majority of the plants visited gave 
the impression of being operated ineffi- 
ciently. Sheds were often strewn hap- 
hazardly with half-finished articles, items 
for repairs, salvage from burned portions 
of the plant, as well as work in progress. 
Seldom was there any place for an orderly 
arrangement of tools or parts. Only in 
one or two factories did the work seem 
to be as orderly and efficient as is cus- 
tomary in the United States. The Amer- 
ican observers were of the opinion that, 
in rebuilding and rearranging the work 
of damaged factories in Japan, good in- 
dustrial engineers could greatly increase 
efficiency. 

The resumption of export of specialties 
such as brocades, hand-painted china, 
lacquerware, and cloisonné will be dif- 
ficult until Japanese manufacturers are 
allowed to send their agents abroad and 
American buyers can goto Japan. Many 
articles of this nature are affected by 
style changes to which Japanese pro- 
ducers will have to adapt their goods. 


Kyoto Industries 


In Kyoto, the American visitors were 
taken by Chamber of Commerce repre- 
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Army Air Forces photo 


This oil refinery in the Tokyo area has obviously “had it.” 


sentatives to establishments producing 
silk brocades, lacquer and cloisonné, as 
well as to the offices of the Kyoto Nishijin 
Textile Association and the showrooms of 
several pottery and porcelain works. All 
of these industries are primarily devoted 
to the production of high-quality, hand- 
made, artistic articles which, before the 
war, were exported or sold to tourists in 
substantial amounts. During the war 


| 
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Army 


Air Forces photo 


“Railroads suffered relatively little damage,” says the accompanying article—but they did not 
escape unscathed. Plenty of bombs were falling on rail yards as this picture was taken 


production of such _ luxury articles 
stopped almost entirely, and the highly 
skilled labor drifted to other occupations, 
with the result that a revival of produc- 
tion is beginning only slowly. 

Representatives of the Kyoto Nishijin 
Textile Association reported that the As- 
sociation comprises all the manufactur- 
ers in Kyoto. It grades the products of 
its members and sells them to wholesalers 
and retailers. Exports are handled 
chiefly by exporters in Osaka and Kobe, 
who purchase the silk goods for resale 
both domestically and abroad. The 
present price of raw silk was stated to 
be twice as high as it was before the 
war. 

The largest lacquer manufacturer in 
Kyoto, the H. Nishimura Co., produces 
high-quality articles which were form- 
erly sold abroad and to tourists. Before 
the war there were 100 workers on the 
premises and 300 others who took work to 
their homes. The Nishimura showrooms 
were noted among Kyoto’s outstanding 
tourist attractions. Visitors were invited 
to watch demonstrations of the lacquer 
process, requiring months of intricate 
labor, and were shown examples of price- 
less objects designed for use by some of 
Japan’s wealthy or titled families. 

The art of cloisonné making is also 
highly developed in Kyoto. A cloisonné 
factory which before the war employed 
100 workers was found to have only & 
dozen men to carry on its postwar pro- 
duction. It takes 3 to 4 years to train 4 
man to do this complicated work, and 
only a few of the former employees are 
now available for the cloisonné factories. 


(Continued on p. 17) 
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hanghai Textile Plants 


In What Condition Do They Enter “Postwar’’? 


PPROXIMATELY 750,000 persons 

are said to depend on Shanghai’s 
textile industry for their livelihood. Ac- 
cording to reports, in late 1945 rehabili- 
tation was progressing more slowly than 
had been anticipated, owing to organiza- 
tional difficulties and power shortage. 
Raw materials were almost nonexistent. 
Cotton stocks were not enough for 1 
week’s full operation of available capac- 
ity. Slowness of foreign cotton arrivals 
was a limiting factor in resumption of 
potential mill activity. Skilled labor was 
needed but was not available. Trans- 
portation difficulties held up arrival of 
cotton from the north, and supplies of 
raw cotton or finished goods from the 
United States were not expected until 
early 1946. 


Cotton Mills Predominate 


Silk supplies reportedly were fairly 
good in comparison with those of normal 
times, but the silk industry is rela- 
tively small in Shanghai; its importance 
is in Wushih. The wool industry, al- 
though more important than the silk, 
also has only partial significance in the 
Shanghai textile picture. Wool supplies 
were said to be very short, few ship- 
ments having come in during the past 4 
years. The Japanese drew their woolen 
materials for military needs from Man- 
churia or Japan. The textile industry 
of Shanghai, in short, means cotton 
mills. 

The disintegration of the textile indus- 
try in this area began in 1937, with the 
Japanese invasion. Most of the factories 
outside the International Settlement or 
the French Concession were seized by 
the Japanese, whereas those in foreign 
areas claimed United States or British 
ownership, flew foreign flags, and pro- 
ceeded to increase their business vol- 
ume—and in some cases increasing the 
humber of spindles and looms—until De- 
cember 7, 1941. At that time the re- 
maining factories were seized, although 
some remained in the hands of Chinese 
owners who declared allegiance to the 
puppet Nanking government. But re- 
tention of management controls was of 
little benefit without Japanese Govern- 
ment orders. Inasmuch as most of such 
orders probably went to Japanese-owned 
factories in the area, less than 3 percent 
of the capacity of Chinese plants in 
Shanghai was in production by the fall 
of 1944. 

Spindleage of the principal Chinese- 
Owned cotton mills in Shanghai, prior 
to Japanese occupancy, numbered 1,035.,- 
552 and loomage 9,114. In 1943, Japa- 
hese cotton mills in Shanghai had 1,482,- 





Prepared in Industrial Projects Unit, 
From Foreign Service Reports 


216 spindles and 21,143 looms, accord- 
ing to Japanese trade sources. In 1944 
the Japanese scrapped an undetermined 
number of mills, both Chinese- and 
Japanese-controlled, to obtain metals. 
In November 1945, indicated spindleage 
was 2,301,906, including 1,307,276 in Chi- 
nese-owned mills, 967,972 in former Jap- 
anese-owned mills, and 26,658 in about 
41 small mills. Only 150,000 spindles 
were operating at that time, because of 
lack of cotton. Prospects were for op- 
eration of perhaps 500,000 spindles by 
the end of 1945, and of another 1,000,000 
progressively through the season (ending 
August 1946), depending on availability 
of raw cotton and political and economic 
developments affecting rehabilitation. 


Raw-Material Shortage 


Raw-cotton supplies shrank to almost 
nothing during the Japanese occupation. 
The puppet government put a monopoly 
purchasing scheme into effect in Shang- 
hai’s home Province, Kiangsu, and in the 
southern part of neighboring Shantung 
Province. Prices offered by this authority 
in an inflating economy had the effect 
of turning cotton lands to the produc- 
tion of food, which offered a higher 
margin of profit. A Government Cotton 
and Yarn Control Authority took to it- 
self the right to purchase and distribute 
all stocks of cotton, yarn, and finished 
piece goods—which went to factories 
with Japanese Government orders. After 
a short time during which they could 
obtain meager stocks through the black 
market, Chinese factories could get no 
supplies at all. 

By the fall of 1944, faced with ruinous 
inflation prices and a cut in electric 
power to 20 percent of normal, most of 
the factories closed their doors, most of 
their personnel having been dismissed 
months before. A few plants, generally 
with spindle capacity of less than 1,000, 
moved out into Kiangsu Province, nearer 
to sources of raw material. Japanese 
authorities followed this trend, however, 
bought the cotton at higher prices and 
resold it on the black market to compen- 
sate their expense in the operation. Con- 
sequently, most of this cotton remained 
on the market as a speculative com- 
modity rather than going to the mills for 
processing. 

Sources of raw-cotton supply open to 
Japan were few. Indian cotton, of which 
considerable quantities had been used in 


China before the war, was unavailable. 
It is estimated that the Japanese were 
able to move into Shanghai only about 
130,000 bales of cotton during 1944 and 
1945. This supply was divided between 
black-market speculations and use by 
Japanese factories. 

In November 1945, it was estimated 
that a maximum of 20,000 bales—less 
than enough for 1 week’s operation by 
the available capacity of the mills—con- 
stituted the total raw-material supply of 
the Shanghai cotton-textile industry. 


Prospects for Supplies 


The cotton crop in the three lower 
Provinces of Central China was esti- 
mated at not more than 1,300,000 piculs 
(about 286,600 bales of 500 pounds), or 
40 percent of average, because of small 
acreage. About half of this normally 
is available to mills but much is now 
cut off. An attempt was being made to 
procure 100,000 piculs of cotton from 
the Hankow area in late 1945. 

The all-China cotton crop for the pres- 
ent season has been estimated variously 
between 1,100,000 and 1,500,000 bales, 
representing a considerable decline from 
the average of 2,400,000 to 2,600,000 
bales in prewar years. And, of this, 
probably not more than 440,000 bales will 
be available for distribution among the 
several textile centers of China—the re- 
mainder going to home spinning and 
stocks. Yarn stocks in Shanghai were 
very small in the fall of 1945. Foreign 
cotton shipped or contracted for, in- 
cluding UNRRA cotton, amounted to 
about 60,000 bales. Import requirements 


‘for the present season have been es- 


timated at about 600,000 bales. 
Skilled Labor Scarce 


Labor needs were made more acute 
by the removal of the Japanese for de- 
portation following VJ-day. Japanese 
dominated the industry during the oc- 
cupation, supplying as much as 35 per- 
cent of the skilled manpower for the en- 
tire industry—at least 4,000 of the 12,000 
foremen and engineers, for whom the 
Chinese operators had no substitutes and 
had to plan to train replacements. Ac- 
cording to the plan, Japanese technicians 
required for factory operations were to 
be drawn from the pool of interned man- 
power in Shanghai. 

Recent information indicates that cer- 
tain mills, the capital of which had been 
exhausted by wartime economic pres- 
sures, may have to be refinanced. The 
part to be supplied by public funds and 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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JUTE: Vitally Essential 
roduct in World Trade 


India’s ““Monopoly Fiber,” With Picturesque History and Arresting 
Characteristics, Now Emerging From Dramatic Wartime Crises (and 
Achievements), Faces Future With Strong Hopes of Secure Progress 


ROM THE DANK, HOT DELTA of the 
Brahmaputra and Ganges Rivers 
comes jute, India’s greatest contribution 
to world trade and the third ranking 
fiber in commercial use, from a volume 
standpoint (actually second if wool is fig- 
ured on the “clean” basis). The growing 
of jute provides the agricultural popu- 
lation of Bengal with an annual income 
averaging 440,000,000 rupees,’ or about 
one-half their money income in normal 
years. As an export product it has no 
equal, for jute, raw and manufactured, 
consistently represents by value about 25 
percent of India’s outgoing merchandise 
trade. Its relative importance to India, 
therefore, is nearly as great as are ma- 
chinery and petroleum to the United 
States—which as the two largest groups 
of exports from this country in 1939 to- 
gether made up only a little over 28 per- 
cent of the total value. 


Omnipresent Commodity 


Jute is the world’s foremost packing 
fabric and as such is practically omni- 
present in world commerce. Sugar, cof- 
fee, cocoa, to name but three commod- 
ities, are shipped almost exclusively in 
jute bags, while cotton, wool, and other 
goods characteristically packed in bales 
more often than not are protected by 
wrappings of jute. The special charac- 
teristics of the jute fiber itself also make 
it an ideal backing of linoleum and rugs, 
and jute may be used in a variety of 
other textile products including cordage, 
roofing felts, tailors’ padding, and even 
decorative fabrics. 

But because it is without doubt the 
cheapest fabric of a given strength which 
can be manufactured, its economic value 
as a packing medium completely over- 
shadows all other possible uses. Today it 
is estimated that more than 70 percent 
of the world’s jute is used for this pur- 
pose alone. 


Benegal’s Unique Position 
8 


B2ngal, which accounts for 90 percent 
of the world’s jute production, is the 
most populous Province in British India, 


‘At an average exchange rate over the last 
20 years, this would amount to approximately 
$150,000,000 in United States currency. 


By Mary E. Poo re, /ndustrial Proy- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


having had in 1941 something over 60,- 
000,000 people or slightly more than 
one-sixth of the population of India as 
a whole. It is also the most densely 
peopled. Here in the very northeastern 
corner where India merges into Burma, 
jute has been grown from time imme- 
morial—the warm, humid atmosphere, 
the rich, alluvial soil caused by the over- 
flow of the Brahmaputra and Ganges 
Rivers and their numerous tributaries, 
and the abundant supply of cheap na- 
tive labor forming such an unbeatable 
combination that no other country nor 
even any other section of India has been 
able to compete. There are sma!l areas 
in Assam to the east and still smaller 
areas in Bihar and Orissa to the west 
and south of Bengal where jute is culti- 
vated, and an insignificant amount is 
grown in the western portion of the 





From Gov't of India Information Services 


Carrying a jute bale, India. 


United Provinces at a considerable dis. 
tance from the other jute areas, 

This natural geographical monopoly 
is unique among agricultural products, 
though such instances are fairly com. 
mon among minerals. Many attempts 
have been made to acclimate the jute 
plant to other areas, including the 
United States, but with little or no suc. 
cess—as evidenced by the fact that less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the world’s 
jute is grown outside of India. 


Pictures From the Past 


Historically speaking, jute is a rela- 
tively recent addition to the family of 
commercial fibers, for it was not until 
about the turn of the ninteenth century 
that the East India Company became 
aware of its possibilities as an article 
of export. Prior to that time, jute—or 
“pat” as it was more commonly called 
in the bazars of Calcutta—had been 
used exclusively by the native popula- 
tion in the making of crude twine, ropes, 
matting, and clothing. 

Dundee, Scotland, center of the flax 
and hemp spinning and weaving indus- 
try, had its first consignment of jute in 
1822 but found the fiber exceedingly dif- 
ficult to handle because of its lack of 
natural moisture. For several years at- 
tempts were made to use the fiber by 
mixing it with flax, but a prejudiced 
trade refused to accept what is con- 
sidered an adulteration, and flax yarn 
and cloth contracts soon came to in- 
clude the stipulation “‘warranted free 
from Indian jute.” 

Some years later (about 1832, records 
indicate) it was discovered that whale 
oil could be used to soften the fiber, and, 
with the elimination of the principal 
technical obstacle, the demand for jute 
began its upward drive. Within 5 years 
exports of raw jute from Calcutta climbed 
to 600 tons, and the price doubled. By 
1838 Dundee factories were producing 
pure jute cloth on machinery specially 
adjusted for the purpose. In that same 
year the Dutch Government is said to 
have placed an order for jute bags to 
be used instead of flax bags for trans- 
porting coffee from the East Indies; and 
from that point onward the factory- 
made jute bag was firmly established 
on a commercial basis. 
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Two events—the Crimean War in 1854 
which shut out Russia’s flax and hemp 
from world markets, and the American 
civil War in 1861 which deprived manu- 
facturers of cheap cotton bags of their 
rimary source of raw material—may be 
said to have climaxed the methodical in- 
filtration of jute into the packing field. 
Its place in world trade at last assured, 
jute exports rose spectacularly in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
and the first of the twentieth, reaching 
997,000 tons in 1908-9. 


All-Time High—and Slump 


Although the record of jute trade after 
world War I was characterized at times 
by transitions from periods of prosperity 
to periods of profound depression, the 
general over-all tendency was one of ex- 
pansion up to the time of the world de- 
pression. Thus, except for a rather 
sharp postwar slump in 1921 and tem- 
porary set-backs in 1923 and 1925, ex- 
ports advanced markedly during the 
1920's, establishing in 1927 an all-time 
high of 908,438 tons. 

The collapse of the world jute market 
is first indicated by raw-jute exports 
fron India for the calendar year 1930 
when shipments dropped from 857,000 
tons to 626,000 tons, but the low ebb in 
raw jute was not reached until in 1932 
when exports to the world amounted to 
only 495,029 tons, or about 63 percent of 
the 1928-29 total. Prices experienced an 
even more precipitous decline; the har- 
vest price of raw jute was reduced by 
nearly two-thirds, and at the same time 
the average value of exports per ton 
which had been at 337 rupees (about 
$120) fell to 172 rupees ($45) in 1932-33. 

By 1935, however, tonnage exports of 
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“Kutcha” bales of jute arrive in Calcutta from interior collection centers. 


record figure of 1927. Prices on the 
other hand continued on an exception- 
ally low level, and in the fiscal year 1936- 
37 the average value of exports was still 
only 53 percent of that for 1928—29. 


Where Have Shipments Gone? 


From the standpoint of regional dis- 
tribution of shipments, the decade pre- 
ceding World War II offers some sig- 
nificant contrasts, for while the United 
Kingdom continued to hold its dominant 
position as the largest consumer of In- 








raw jute had recovered to slightly under dian raw jute its percentage of total 
800,000 tons, and 1937 exports at 930,000 takings decreased from 26 percent in 
tons were only 3 percent below those of 1931-32 to 23 percent in 1936-37. Ger- 
1929 and but 8.6 percent less than the many, the second largest consumer with 
Erports of Raw Jute From British India 
[In thousands of pounds 
Year — a. —, Germany Others otal 

1914 218, 611 {80,852 178, 190 300, 983 1, 187, 655 
19] 214. 803 S74, 328 44, 705 1, 453, 836 
1916 72, 733 NOS, 813 S35, 343 1, 173, 899 
1917 183, 328 275, 753 277, 014 736, O95 
1918 215. 741 150, 686 214, S18 SS1, 245 
19 159, 613 611, 755 7u0 486, S61 1, 264, 02S 
192 217. 446 424, 308 105, 719 369, 292 1, 116, 765 
1921 163, 204 1X1, O86 303, 244 308, O59 956, 193 
1922 213, 942 392, 179 340, 281 458, 551 1, 404, 953 
1923 182. 511 325, 57! 305, 854 515, 240 1, 329, 180 
1924 143, 633 tS, 4 394, 372 506, S15 1, 516, 276 
1925 1). 736 306, 368 403, 610 591, 156 1, 551, 870 
1926 167. 518 285, 156 350, 961 7S, S24 1, 382, 459 
1927 216. 350 429, 267 A, 313 734, 971 2, 034, 90! 
1928 193, O84 468, 032 569, 883 755, 498 1, O86, 497 
1929 IS, 140 403, 153 530, 454 797, 908 1, 919, 65. 

1930) 122. 476 245, 233 397, 582 636, 430 1, 401, 721 
1931 138, 36 389, 850 320, 237 634, 567 1, 483, 017 
1932 54, 618 221, 332 264, 484 OS, 431 1, 108, 865 
1933 127.015 401, 829 336, 712 767, O57 1, 633, 513 
1934 104, OOS 373, 424 307, 431 830, 893 1, 615, 75 
1935 157, 235 377. 570 347. 545 SOR, R19 1, 781, 169 
1936 73. 304 386, 512 318, 286 S44, 463 1, 722, 564 
1937 272, S61 354, 350 331, 141 900, 179 1, 858, 530 
1938 74, 278 373, 437 76, 474 747, 394 1, 471, 584 
1939 105, 737 360, 400 84, 683 760, O82 1, 310, 911 
1940 83, 451 348, 535 349, 906 781, 982 
194] 257, 625 293, 991 154, 517 706, 133 
1942 26), R28 257, 436 99, 387 617, 651 
1943 RH, 693 215, 779 62, 442 364, 914 
14 417, 304 204, 960 53, 776 374, 040 
a 

Source: Accounts Relating to the Sea-Borne Trade and Navigation of British India. 


22 percent of the total in 1931-32, also 
declined in relative importance and by 
1936-37 its receipts amounted to only 18 
percent of the total. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
strengthened its position by increasing 
its imports and thus boosted its percent- 
age of the total from 8 percent in 1930-31 
to 10 percent in 1936-37. Among the 
minor importers of raw jute it is of inter- 
est to note that the Soviet Union, Sweden, 
Poland, and Japan all increased their 
imports by a sizable figure during the 
6 years 1931-32 to 1936-37. 


How the “Ryot” Grows Jute 


Strange as it may seem, considering 
its prominent position in the agricultural 
annals of the country, jute is actually 
grown on less than 2 percent of India’s 
total cultivated land. No large planta- 
tions are devoted to the growing of jute, 
nor is there any systematic cultivation 
of it such as in the case of cotton and 
other large crops. The typical planter 
or “ryot’”’ plants most of his land with 
rice, which provides his subsistence, and 
devotes only a small patch of about 2% 
acres to jute, cultivating it himself with 
the aid of his immediate family. 

His methods of cultivation are essen- 
tially the same as those used by his pred- 
ecessors of past centuries. Preparation 
of the soil, usually carried on during the 
winter months, is accomplished with the 
most primitive type of plow, generally 
made of a tree fork which may or may 
not be tipped with iron. Since deep 
plowing is impossible with such a crude 
implement, the cultivator is obliged to 
plow over his field several times before 
it is sufficiently broken up. 

The bulk of the jute crop is grown 
along river banks and neighboring 
sections of a partially submerged coun- 
tryside, although the finest fiber is pro- 
duced on somewhat higher land having 
a loamy soil. In the latter instance jute 
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is sometimes rotated with rape, mustard, 
peas, or tobacco on a 3-year cycle. 

Sowing extends from the middle of 
March to the end of June, and the crop 
may be harvested anytime from the first 
part of July to the latter part of Septem- 
ber, although generally the largest per- 
centage of the crop is harvested in August 
and early September. Jute requires ex- 
tensive care during its cultivation, most 
of which is hand labor and is extremely 
soil-exhaustive. Fertilizers, however, are 
seldom used. 


Cutting, Retting, Cleaning 


Upon maturity the plants are cut with 
a hand sickle close to the ground, and 
the long wands, some 5 to 10 feet in 
length, are tied into bundles and carried 
to a tank or roadside pool of clear water 
to be retted. In lower Bengal, where the 
natural moisture of the earth is unusu- 
ally high, a tank can be easily formed 
and filled simply by digging a hole in the 
ground. In inundated sections, however, 
the jute is often cut and left in the field 
to ret. The retting process generally 
requires from 10 to 25 days. 

The retting completed, the native en- 
ters the pool and standing waist-deep in 
the fetid water takes up a handful of 
the stems and beats the thick ends with 
a mallet. He then carefully strips one 
after another of the stalks from end to 
end so that he can withdraw intact the 
long inner fibers which surround the 
boon or core of the plant. When he has 
accumulated enough ribbons of fiber to 
form a bundle he will lash them on the 
surface of the water, drawing them to- 
ward him with a sharp jerking motion 
which causes the adhering particles of 
short fiber to be brushed off. Such im- 
perfect fiber as is not eliminated by this 
treatment must then be picked cff by 
hand. Thoroughly cleaned ffiber is 
wrung out and thrown over a nearby 
bamboo framework to dry and bleach in 
the sun for 2 or 3 days. A worker can 
clean about 40 pounds of jute fiber a day 
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ints Mills Looms Spindles . Mills Looms Ons 

Year number)} (number) | (number) Year number)| (number) (num 
| ) 
/—— 

1914 70 8, 379 795, 528 1926 ) 51, 061 | 
1915 70 39,890 | 812,421 || 1927 93 5220, | Oa 
191¢ 74 39, 69 824,315 || 1928 ) 52. 409 | Mb 
191 7¢ 40), 639 834,055 || 1929 rt 53,900} 7 08, 147 
1918 76 410, 043 839,919 || 1930 100 61, 834 | 1 i 8s 
1919 76 11,04 856,307 || 1931 10 61, 428 | 1 2h ee 
1920) 7a 41, SSS 869, 879 1932 9 7 
1921 81 43, 025 908, 359 || 1933 9 1 es 
1922 st 17,528 1,003,179 || 1934 100 | hs 
1923 SY 49, O38 1, 043, 417 1935 104 1 2h re 
1924 80 %), 359 1. O67. 633 1936 14 1 Alb 
1925 90 0, 50 1, 063, 700 1937 1 ane 
$$$ 

Source: Statistical Abstract of British India. 
by this method. The woody boons also 


are stacked up to dry and may then be 
used for light fencing or for protective 
cover in the cultivation of the betel nut. 


Marketing Methods 


The marketing of jute, insofar as the 
individual cultivator is concerned, is not 
so different in essentials from the mar- 
keting of other agricultural produce in 
India, inasmuch as the ryot is nearly 
always indebted to some money lender 
to the extent of part or all of his crop. 
One of the chief characteristics of the 
jute industry, however, is the multiplicity 


of middlemen—‘beparies,” ‘“farias,” 
“‘mahajans,” brokers, buyers, balers, 
shippers—which separate the peasant 


producer from the jute mills or oversea 
purchasers. 

Raw jute passes out of the hands of 
the cultivator in a variety of ways, de- 
pending largely (as mentioned before) on 
nis financial condition. In some locali- 
ties the ryot is accustomed to borrowing 
money on the security of his crop, while 
in others he may agree in consideration 
of a certain sum of rupees to deliver at 
harvest time so many maunds (1 
maund=82.28 pounds) of well-dried jute 
and, in case he fails to meet the quota 
agreed upon, to pay back the value of 
that quantity in default at the market 





From Gov't of India Information Services 


Weaving jute at Calcutta 


rate of the Gay. He also may receive g 
loan on the basis of a commission Of s9 
many pounds of jute for each rupee ad. 
vanced, or again he may bind himself 
deliver the produce of his field at the 
market rate of the day less a discount gf 
so much per maund. In still other jp. 
stances the entire crop is made Over to 
the money lender, and, in case it realizes 
more than the sum advanced, the pro. 
ducer is allowed a refund of the differ. 
ence. 

If the ryot has not pledged or sold his 
crop in advance of harvest, he generally 
makes the raw jute up into small bundles 
of approximately 10 pounds each and 
carries it on his head or by boat to the 
nearest native market where after cop. 
siderable haggling he disposes of it to 
the petty dealers ‘beparies) who go 
about from one market to another. He 
may also sell part or all of it to another 
class of itinerant traders known as farias 
who go from house to house buying up 
raw jute. 


Mahajan and “Kutcha” Baler 


These itinerant traders almost every- 
where stand between the jute growers 
and the merchant known as a mahajan, 
who, as a trader of considerable financial 
means, maintains his own warehouse 
(godown) where he stocks the loose jute 
and who frequently makes substantial 
advances in money to the beparies and 
sometimes even to the ryots. 

From the mahajan the jute may pass 
directly into the hands of a mill agent, 
although as a rule it is sold to the up- 
country or ‘‘kutcha”’ baler who sorts the 
jute into various crude marketable clas- 
sifications and puts it up in kutcha 
bales—a far-from-standardized product, 
incidentally, which may average from 
280 to 360 pounds or as low at 124 pounds. 











The kutcha baler, however, holds a par- j 


ticularly important place in the industry 
and frequently has the smaller traders 
working for him on a commission basis. 
He must have a seasoned eye in estimat- 
ing the average quality of the small par- 


cels he buys, and above all he must be | 


astute in conducting the lengthy bar- 
gaining process which in this as in other 
trades is the traditional Oriental method 
of doing business. He is in most cases 
the last link between the peasant pro- 
ducer and the large urban interests, for 
once the jute leaves his place of business 
it moves directly to Calcutta or Chitta- 
gong. 
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Burlap cloth baled for export, India. 


“Pucca’-Market Operations 


At this point it may be well to empha- 
size the fact that jute for export actually 
passes through two distinct and entirely 
separate markets before it is finally 
shipped, for after it leaves the kutcha 
jute market, it must be re-sorted and re- 
baled under an internationally accept- 
able set of standards. It then enters the 
so-called “‘pucca”’ or export jute market. 

One of the most important services 
rendered the oversea purchaser by the 
pucca baler is the separation of the 
hardened root ends from the remainder 
of the jute fiber. The removal of these 
cuttings is a laborious hand process 
which, because of India’s low labor costs, 
it is more desirable to have done before 
the jute is exported. Cuttings or butts 
are then baled separately. The pucca 
baler also is responsible for the selection 
and grading of jute for export, a compli- 
cated procedure in which each of the four 
commercial classes of fiber—Serajgunge, 
Maraingunge, Daisee, and Dowrah—is 
further subdivided according to quality 
and color under a carefully maintained 
system of marks ranging from superfine 
first marks through perhaps 20 or more 
lesser classifications to ordinary second 
marks of first, second, or third class 
rating. 


Fluctuations Experienced 


The Indian raw-jute trade seems at 
times particularly vulnerable to the 
ravages of the well-known malady, fluc- 
tuation, for not only do such seasonal 
factors as the condition of the crop and 
the extent of the demand at a given time 
exert their influence but also the tend- 
ency to overexpand production after a 
favorable season has on occasion led to 
disastrous consequences. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in 1914 after a season in which 
prevailing conditions were such as to en- 
able prices to rise from their previous 


678991 


44) 





average of 54 rupees ($17.50) to 71 rupees 
‘about $23) per bale, a bumper crop 
which actually exceeded by 2,000,000 
bales the estimated annual world con- 
sumption at the time was grown. But, 
unfortunately, before the crop was ready 
to harvest the war in Europe was on and 
Germany and Austria, two of the most 
important consuming countries, were 
completely eliminated as markets. The 
end result of this concerted attempt to 
take advantage of an opportunity was a 
glut on the market and prices sagged to 
31 rupees (about $10) per bale in Decem- 
ber 1914. 

This failure to regulate production in 
accordance with world requirements is 
said to have been responsible in large 
measure for many of the evils that befell 
the jute industry during the great de- 
pression, for, as authorities claim, if a 
policy of crop restriction had been 
effected as soon as it was evident that a 
contraction of world consumption was 
inevitable the shock of the collapse of 
world trade in 1929-30 could have been 
softened immeasurably. Instead, jute 
acreage and production increased in 
1930, stimulated no doubt by the success- 
ful events of 1929, to a level only slightly 
below that of the all-time high set in 
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1926. What happened as a result is only 
too well known. The average harvest 
price per maund dropped from Rs. 9-6-0 
($2.47) to Rs. 3—-10-0 ($0.94), and the 
aggregate annual income from the crop 
fell from 440,000,000 rupees ($158 400,- 
000) to 150,000,000 rupees ($39,000,000). 


Acreage-Control Efforts 


Attempts were finally made in 1934 to 
bring about a voluntary restriction of 
acreage, and the Provincial government 
of Bengal carried on a vigorous campaign 
to acquaint cultivators with the need to 
match production with world demand— 
but the program failed miserably. Per- 
haps the same sad state of affairs would 
have evolved in World War II—and cer- 
tainly 1940 agricultural statistics inadi- 
cate that a new upward surge was in the 
making—but this time the Indian Gov- 
ernment, mindful of the dangers, eariy 
instituted strict measures for the con- 
trol of jute acreage and appropriated 
in its 1941-42 budget the sum of £112,500 
for the execution of a jute-restriction 
scheme. 

Jute growers on the whole were in a 
much better position in the second World 
War than in the first. To begin with, 
India’s jute-manufacturing plants had 
greatly expanded in the intervening 
years, and their increased consumption 
on both regular and military account 
helped to offset in part the loss of conti-_ 
nental European markets. The effec- 
tiveness of the jute-restriction scheme, 
too, bolstered the local price situation— 
as evidenced by the fact that while acre- 
age was halved in 1941 and production 
was cut from 12,547,000 bales to 5,474,015 
bales, the average price per bale of first- 
grade jute in Calcutta rose in the fol- 
lowing year from 48.64 rupees ($14.59) to 
51.50 rupees ($15.45). 


Toward Rationalized Security 


As a further measure to insure the 
continued security of the industry, a 
Raw Jute Taxation Bill was passed in 
1941 by the Bengal Assembly which 
placed a levy of 2 annas ($0.02) per 
maund on mill purchases of raw jute, the 
proceeds to be used for the stabilization 
of jute prices, for the improvement of 
marketing conditions, and for furthering 
the interests of growers and industry 
alike. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Central Jute 
Committee, an organization which has 


Vanufactures in British India’ 





Cloth 


Burlap Sacking 
1938 1, 067, 466 1, 459, 391 
1¥39 1, 893, 971 1. 406, 637 
1040 2, OR3, 495 1, 354, 462 
141 2, O38, 578 1, 719, O83 
1442 1, 812, 000 1, 463, 000 
1943 1, 411, 000 1, 349, 000 
1944 1, 513, 123 1, 388, 938 


1945 (9 mo 1, O14, 551 n.a 


in thousands of yards 





Bags (in thousands of units 
Total Burlap Sacking Total 

135, 724 620, 961 756, 686 

574, 88 593, 415 1, 168, 313 

586, 510 563, 279 1, 149, 789 

311. 361 526, O48 837, 409 

2 148, 504 2 537, 6°0 686, 194 

251,195 511, 686 562, 881 

2 80, 879 2 380, 450 2 461, 329 

n.a 49,814 2 316, 245 $66, 059 





Detailed information prior to 1938 is not available. 
Excluding production on Government account 
rotal estimated on basis of partial information 


n. a Not available 
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Indian Jute Production 
Bengal Bihar and Orissa Assam Total ! 
Year 
Acres Bales 2 Acres Bales ? Acres Bales 2 Acres Bales 2? 
(thousands) |(thousands) (thousands) |(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) |(thousands) 

1914__- 2, 873 330 693 112 308 3, 359 10, 444 
1915 2, O86 18S 610 74 153 2, 376 7, 341 
1916 2, 352 224 552 Q5 259 2, 703 &, 309 
1917... 2, 376 223 670 101 248 2, 736 &, 867 
1918 2, 219 ) 149 335 102 228 2, 500 6, 956 
1919_ 2, 459 7 203 13 137 331 2, 839 &, 481 
1920 2, 169 5 179 35 125 27 2, 509 5,915 
1921 1, 3i¢ 3, 108 225 81 154 1, 518 3, ORS 
1922 1, 528 4, 74 160 43 90 207 1, 800 5, 408 
1923 2, 410 7, 46° 223 28 120 339 2, 788 8, 401 
1924_ . 2, 358 7, ltt 24 48 134 2, 770 8, 062 
| 2, 680 7, 942 263 640 136 279 an | &, O40 
1926 __- 3, 315 10, 638 29 74 Is6 9 847 12. 132 
1927... 2, 929 &, 996 241 667 171 46) 3, 374 10, 188 
1928 _ _. 2, 667 8, 514 247 693 195 624 3, 144 9, OOF 
1929 2, 986 9, 187 238 719 157 352 3, 415 10, 335 
1930 _- 3, 028 9, 883 238 620 192 619 3, 492 11, 205 
1931 1, 597 4, 9S3 149 342 ae) 197 1, 862 5, 542 
1932 1, 822 6, 167 170 19 127 340 2,14 7,072 
1933 2, 142 7, 046 192 448 157 447 2,517 7, 987 
1934 2, 321 7,675 174 447 149 304 2, 670 &. FOO 
1935 1, 899 fi, 485 145 wd 118 313 2, 181 7, 21 
1936 2, 220 7, 940 478 1,113 157 462 2, SSH 9,611 
1937 2, 167 6, 975 461 929 219 655 2, 889 &, HAF 
1938 2. 475 5, 690 340 49, 303 57( , 165 6,819 
1939___ 2, 504 &, 231 288 7H ys 661 161 4,738 
1940 : 3, 607 10, 806 310 633 63 42 1,344 12, 547 
1941 _ 1, 533 4, 251 208 482 304 659 2, 160 5, 474 
1942 2, 704 &, O16 256 411 520 4] ; 1, O02 
1943 2, 146 6, O74 22h) 49] 104 yi) 2 602 6, 949 
1444 1, 694 5, 531 187 24 ; 24 14 6, 20 
1945 2,017 6, 304 178 278 Is] 521 2, 409 7, 166 

| Including small amounts in Cooch Behar and Tripura State 

2 Bales of 400 pounds each 

} Including a smal] amount shipped in from the Principality of Nepal. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Indian Jute Mills Associaticn 
been functioning since 1937, also is work- it does in the growing of jute, the in- 


ing out plans for the betterment of the 
industry in such fields as crop forecast- 
ing and statistics, production, testing and 
distribution of seeds, banking and trans- 
port facilities, and the improvement of 
marketing conditions. 


“Jute Crisis” During War 


On the international front, the raw- 
jute situation throughout the major part 
of World War II can only be described as 
critical. Never before in history have 
oversea purchasers encountered such 
difficulties in getting their orders 
shipped from the primary center of Cal- 
cutta. As the war spread to the very 
front doors of Calcutta in the spring of 
1942, closing the port for several months, 
exports dropped to the lowest level since 
the earliest days when jute was just 
beginning to make itself known in world 
trade. Resumption of ocean shipping 
in the summer failed to arrest the down- 
ward trend, and in 1943 shipments of raw 
jute sank to a new low of 162,908 tons. 
Exports in 1944, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, showed almost 
no gain. 

One thing is certain, though; now that 
the war has been brought to a successful 
conclusion, there will soon be plenty of 
jute for everyone. The industry, after a 
long period of virtual “breath baiting,” 
is eager to get back into its normal peace- 
time stride. 


India’s Jute Manufacturing 


To turn abruptly from the subject of 
raw jute to that of jute manufacturing, 
it may be well to begin by pointing out 
that, although India holds nothing like 
the monopoly in jute manufactures that 


dustry has nevertheless enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted progress since the first 
power-driven spinning mill was estab- 
lished at Rishra, near Serampore, in 1855. 
Proximity to the raw material at first 
attracted manufacturers, but the almost 


unlimited supply of cheap labor was 
probably an even stronger motive. Rela- 
tively low manufacturing costs have 


been, indeed, a tremendous advantage to 
the industry in India. 

Even before the introduction of fac- 
tory methods, however, there had de- 
veloped a substantial trade in hand-made 
gunny bags and cloth, and records indi- 
cate that in the fiscal year 1850-51 more 
than 9,000,000 pieces valued at more than 
2,000,000 rupees* were exported from 
Calcutta. The height of the hand-loom 
industry was reached in 1865-66 when 
41,000,000 pieces valued at 8,300,000 ru- 
pees (about $1,972,000) were exported. 

Although individually the mills in In- 
dia at first achieved no outstanding suc- 
cess, still they were able to establish 
themselves as an industry at a com- 
paratively early date and soon were mak- 
ing serious inroads on the business which 
up to that time had been the exclusive 
realm of the Dundee (Scotland) inter- 
ests. In fact, the principal trend in the 
Indian jute-manufacturing industry 
prior to the depression of the 1930's was 
that of continued expansion of produc- 
tion at the expense of the European 
industry. 


Growth Was Vigorous 
Exports of factory-made cloth and 
bags which began on such a modest scale 


Exchange rates prior to 1860 are not avail- 
able 
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in 1867 (394,000 pieces of cloth ang 7,094 
000 bags) moved up to 365,215,000 yank 
and 202,908,000 units, respectively b 
1900-01, and the year 1912-13 saw eg 
exports for the first time exceeding th, 
1,000,000,000-yard mark. Bags reached 
a peak of 805,095,000 units in 1916-17, 
after which they declined rather no. 
ticeably, averaging only between 300 
000,000 and 500,000,000 units per ven 
in the next 20 years. Exports of cloth 
in the meantime continued to rise and 
throughout the 1920's, except for a brief 
period between 1921 and 1923, they aver. 
aged well over 1,500,000,000 yards per 
year, the top season being that of 1929-39 
when 1,650,525,000 yards were shipped to 
all destinations. 

India’s jute-manufacturing industry 
seemingly did not suffer as acutely from 
the depression as did raw jute, probably 
because the mills were better able to 
judge world demands and measured their 
output accordingly. Be that as it may 
revival of jute manufacturing was not 
only complete by 1936-37, but exports of 
cloth in that season actually set a new 





all-time high, exceeding by a margin of 
some 60,000,000 yards the previous ree. 
ord established in 1929-30. Exports of 
bags also moved up and in 1939 achieved 
a new high of 884,459,000 units. In the 
following year, by virtue of several very 
large war orders for sandbags, shipments 
rose to the all-time record to date of 
1,074 859 335 units. 

As the world market for jute products 
increased, the industry expanded both 
in number of mills engaged in their pro- 
duction and in the size of the mills them- 
selves. Thus, in 1899, 26 mills had but 
7.964 looms, while in 1900, 36 mills had a 
total of 15,336 looms. In the next 10 
years the number of mills increased to 
60, jute loomage doubled, and spindles 
were increased from 335,000 to nearly 
700,000. 

In 1920 the industry was still gather- 
ing strength, numbering at that time 77 
mills with 41,588 looms and 869,879 spin- 
dies, and by 1930 had reached a Zenith of 
100 mills with 61,834 looms and 1,224,982 
spindles. Meanwhile, average daily em- 
ployment had risen from 114,300 at the 
turn of the century to a peak of 343,868 
in 1928, dropping only slightly to 343,257 
in 1929 and to 307,676 in 1930. 

Today, 57 percent of the world’s jute 
loomage is in India, and all but a minor 
fraction is for the production of only two 
classes of jute goods—sacking, a coarse 
type of jute cloth which is converted lo- 
cally into bags, representing about 43 
percent; and hessian, a finer type of cloth 
and the class to which the burlap com- 
monly used in the United States belongs, 
representing about 57 percent of the total 
looms. Less than 1 percent of the jute 
consumed normally is made into twist 
and manufactured into twine, rope, and 
webbing. 


On the Hoogly’s Banks 


Nearly all of the jute mills in India 
today are to be found along the banks of 
the Hoogly River, just outside of Cal- 
cutta—an ideal location not only because 
it makes possible the movement of raw 
materials and finished products by boat 
(an economical and practical method of 
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0 transportation in that section of the 
yards country) but also because its nearness to 
ely, by the richest coal fields in all India makes 
“A Cloth the procurement of fuel a relatively easy 
Ng the task innormal times. (Labor difficulties, 
trie jnadequate rolling stock, and requisition- 
- 1, ing of existing freight space by the Allied 
—_ forces in World War II made this task 
: 300,. somewhat more difficult.) 
t year Ownership of Indian jute mills is pre- 
oe dominantly foreign, and of a total of 
My. some 115 mills only about 30 are admin- . 
) me istered by Indian interests. The remain- 
‘ ae ing mills are owned by 55 European com- 
199 4 panies, and administration is further 
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ped to which act as managing agents. These 
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ly tr Ty the marketing of production—an ar- 
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d th ne mills dispose of their output through 
t me selling agents. Investment in the Indian 
As mod jute-manufacturing industry as a whole 
orts of has been estimated at 200,000,000 rupees 
a new (about $60,000,000). 
rgin of eae 
US Tee. Jute Mills Association 
orts of 
hieved Of the 100 or so mills in Bengal, 96 
In the are members of the India Jute Mills 
al very Association, a trade organization origi- 
oMents nally established in 1884 under the title 
late of of the Indian Jute Manufacturers’ Asso- 
| ¢jation. In addition, 6 of the 15 mills 
‘oducts outside of Bengal are members. One of 
1 both the Association’s chief objectives down 
ir pro- through the years has been to foster vol- 
them- untary agreements among the various 
ad but mills to limit their output in accordance aie 
had a with world requirements, the first such : — ; REY SED 
: : . : From Gov't of India Information Services 
ext 10 restrictive measure having been effected yt ae , 
sed to as far back as 1886. Numerous subcom- The Viceroy of India inspects the work at an Indian jute-tent factory. 
dindles mittees have been appointed by the As- 
nearly sociation from time to time (some perma- The Association in recent years also work of this department had become so 
nent, some temporary) for the purpose of has been actively interested in product extensive that it was made into a per- 
so ee oo pats mee ae ee weg 7 sere nme sagt manent organization, the Indian Jute 
ime to such probiems OI! Jute manulacturing established a speclai researc e- Mi Meio me 
: >a ills Association Research Institute, an 
) spin- as labor, factory and industrial legisla- partment with laboratories in Calcutta : 
1ith of tion, tariffs, contracts, and mill stores. and a branch in London. By 1943 the (Continued on p. 44) 
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Can We Sell More PUMPS 


for Brazilian Homes and Farms? 


N ANY SEARCH for export markets for 
inexpensive hand and_ electrical 
pumping units for home.and barnyard 
water supply, Latin America, with a large 
agrarian population and a relative scar- 
city of central water systems, would ap- 
pear to be a likely prospect. With a 
view to the potential market in Brazil, a 
study has been made of the character- 
istics of the country that might lead to 
a demand in that particular commodity 
field. This study covers the water sup- 
ply: agricultural produce and income; 
the types of pumps in use and the extent 
to which they are imported or manu- 
factured locally; and the possible mar- 
ket for United States pumps in the face 
of domestic competition and tariff bar- 
riers. 


The Basic Picture 


Because Brazil has a predominantly 
rural population, funds are scarce for 
investment in imported goods. The bulk 
of the purchasing power is concentrated 
among 20 percent of the people living 
chiefly in the Federal District and seven 
States along the Atlantic coast. And the 
advantages of goods built to a standard 
must be demonstrated, as the demand in 

' Brazil has been for goods built to a price. 

Of the 41,500,000 inhabitants in Brazil, 
according to the 1940 census, 28,500,000 
live on farms, 3,500.000 reside in subur- 
ban areas, and 9,500,000 are the inhabi- 
tants of cities and towns. (‘An estimate 
for 1944 places the total population at 
44,000,000, but no break-down of this 
figure is available.) 


Water Supply 


In 1937, the latest year for which sta- 
tistics are available, there were only 1,161 
localities in Brazil with some kind of 
water supply; this number included 520 
“sedes municipios” (about the same as 
county seats in the United States) and 
641 other localities, in only 462 of which 
was service available to all individual 
homes. The water supply was supple- 
mented by public taps and fountains in 
554 of these areas, and in 145 localities 
the public taps and fountains were the 
only source of water supply. 

In 11 areas, comprising 13 States and 
the Federal District, selected for a sur- 
vey of characteristics of local water sup- 
ply, it was found that shallow wells are 
the most prevalent form of water supply 
for the rural and suburban population. 
Next in prevalence as the source of water 
on farms are streams, and these are 
closely. followed by deep wells. The lat- 
ter are similarly important in suburban 
areas, where streams are of little impor- 
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tance. In each of the areas covered, the 
study revealed the universal occurrence 
of shallow wells and the existence of cen- 
tral systems for the urban population. 

Predominating within this same group 
of States were hand pumps, ranging from 
40 percent in industrial Sao Paulo to 90 
percent in the States of the “bulge.” 
Electric pumps are next in general im- 
portance and outnumber hand pumps in 
two thickly settled areas—Sao Paulo and 
the Federal District. Windmills are 
negligible in the interior, partly because 
of insufficient wind velocity; only scat- 
tered and minor popularity is enjoyed by 
all other types of pumps 

In the places where water is supplied 
to homes, the pressure is frequently low 
and uncertain. In such cases, to insure a 
steady supply of water above the first 
floor, water is allowed to run into large 
underground storage tanks and is ele- 
vated by booster pumps to smaller roof- 
top reservoirs, as needed. At night when 
the demand is low and pressure is higher, 
the roof tanks sometimes fill without as- 
sistance. 

For the watering of herds dependence 
is placed almost entirely on streams—a 
practice which has resulted in the death 
of much _ livestock during recent 
droughts. This uncertainty of the natu- 
ral water supply plus the currently in- 
flated value of livestock and the relative 
prosperity now enjoyed by the larger 
ranches should tend to increase the effec- 
tive demand for suitable pumping equip- 
ment. 

In this essentially agricultural nation, 
Brazil, the principal crops are coffee and 
cotton. 


Possible Pump Imports 


Industrial and irrigation pumps are 
not included in this study. Types of 
pumps included are listed below: 

(a) Hand pumps, of either the lift or 
force type, for use in shallow wells, open 
or cased. 

(b) Windmill pumps described as simi- 
lar to hand pumps but provided with a 
connection for attachment to the wind- 
mill mechanism or, by means of a pump 
jack, to a small motor. 

(c) Power pumps and domestic shal- 
low-water systems, which when sold as a 
complete unit are suggestive of the famil- 
iar garage type of tank mounted air com- 
pressor. This. classification included 


both reciprocating 
pumps powered by 
horsepower. 

(d) Deep-well pumping heads, includ- 
ing reciprocating and turbine types, with 
the motive power mounted either on the 
pump or on a separate base. 

(e) Hydraulic rams, described as “gy. 
tomatic devices by which the fall of 4 
volume of water furnishes the power to 
raise a part to a height greater than that 
of the source.” 

A market peak for pumps is expected 
to be reached the second year after the 
end of the war when foreign manufac. 
turers have recovered sufficiently to com- 
pete vigorously for the available markets, 
The potential, particularly for small- 
capacity pumps, is expected to suffer a 
marked decline, however, after the third 
year, as a result of expanding domestic 
production in Brazil. 

Prices of domestic pumps during the 
war were somewhat higher than the 
prices of imported pumps of comparable 
performance, but it is believed that this 
condition will be modified for pumps 
manufactured under peacetime condi- 
tions. 

The probable demand for United States 
pumps in the 5-year period immediately 
following the war has been estimated, on 
the basis of Brazilian imports for 1937-39, 
and is shown below: 
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Things To Bear in Mind 


Two Brazilian electrical manufac- 
turers expect to supply motors for locally 
assembled pumping units, thereby reduc- 
ing the need for importation of such 
items. Local manufacturers are eX- 
pected also to dominate the market for 
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nand and windmill pumps. The Brazil- 
jan product is of satisfactory quality and 
furnishes active competition for low- 
riced merchandise of foreign makes. 
The import demand for larger units, 

wered by internal-combustion engines, 
js considered good, provided anticipated 
modernization of large farms and estates 
goes forward as hoped. Brazilian im- 

rters, located principally in the Fed- 
eral District and Sao Paulo, are, in the 
main, old reliable importers with estab- 
lished financial status. They sell on 90- 
day drafts and are accustomed to re- 
ceive the same consideration from their 
suppliers. They resent as a reflection 
against their integrity the practice of 
demanding a letter of credit or cash 
against documents at the port of export. 
The success in selling to Brazil that was 
formerly enjoyed by the Germans is 
attributed partly to their satisfactory 
credit terms. 


Imports in 1937, 1938, 1939 


Pumps have been imported into Brazil 
from 10 countries, the United States 
jeading with 41.5 percent in 1937, 51 per- 
cent in 1938, and 54 percent in 1939, fol- 
lowed by Germany with 37.5 percent in 
1937, 33.9 percent in 1938, and 12.0 per- 
cent in 1939. 

The values of pumps imported into 
Brazil in 1937, 1938, and 1939 are shown 
in the following summary: 


Imports of Pumps Into Brazil in 1987, 1938, 
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Question of Electric Power 
Brazil is little developed electrically 
with the exception of the Sao Paulo 
area and the environs of the larger cities 
Consumption of current in 1941 was a 
little more than 65 kilowatt-hours per 
capita. One-third of the total con- 
sumption of electricity was for illumi- 
nation, and two-thirds went into the 
generation of power. Facilities were 
taxed during 1944 to meet the demand 
of war industries, but considerable prog- 
ress has been made in plans for exten- 
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sive future increases, and greater facili- 
ties in 1945 are expected, in large part, 
to meet the anticipated demand. 

Less than half of the cities and towns 
have electricity, and service in these lo- 
calities frequently is available only at 
night for illumination. 

Several municipalities have their own 
generating plants working during the 
evening hours, with 220-volt, 50-cycle 
AC, 3-phase current predominating. A 
few power plants furnish 220 to 230 
direct current. 

The extension of electrical service to 
farms has scarcely been touched. From 
100 to 120 farms in the northeastern 
States of Baia and Sergipe have power- 
line service, and current characteristics 
are AC, 50 to 60 cycle, 3-phase 110, 125 
volt, 215 and 220 volt. Only 2 percent 
of the farms in the southern State of 
Parana have power-line service. 

In Sao Paulo, where an appreciable 
penetration of electrical service into 
rural areas has been achieved, an esti- 
mated 5 to 10 percent of the farms 
and estates have power-line service. 
Further expansion is inhibited, however, 
by the fact that the subscriber must pay 
for all poles and wire leading from the 
main line to his home. Few suburban 
and farm residences have generator sets. 


Domestic Manufacture 


Brazil is becoming more industrialized. 
The new steel mill at Volta Redonda 
is concentrating now on the production 
of rails and structural shapes, but the 
wider use of its products by machine- 
shop industries will doubtless be encour- 
aged later. 

Eight Brazilian pump manufacturers, 
employing from 11 to 375 workers, are 
producing such equipment as electrical 
centrifugal well pumps of % to 120 
horsepower, centrifugal well pumps, 
booster pumps, hand and simple power 
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The problem of water is highly important, and sometimes acute, in many areas of Brazil’s 
vast interior. Here we see cans of water being carried by mules to workers at a mine in a 
remote region in the northern part of the country. 





pumps manufactured under peacetime 
conditions. 

Organized Brazilian industrial inter- 
ests manifesting a strong protectionist 
sentiment are urging new and higher 
import duties with a view to the postwar 
competition that is to be met by infant 
industries created during the emergency 
and by older establishments whose in- 
ternal market has benefited from cur- 
tailed imports. Present tariffs, imposed 
by class, weight, and material, are uni- 
formly applied to imports from all coun- 
tries having most-favored-nation agree- 
ments with Brazil. Pumps are subject 
also to import license control. 


Long-Range Prospects 


It should be remembered that the rural 
population in the interior of Brazil still 
has a low standard of living and is unac- 
customed to the convenience of running 
water. When the purchasing power is 
available here, an educational campaign 
would be needed to help create a demand 
for pumps. 

An effort has been made to determine 
the number of persons or families in 
Brazil that might be prospects within 
the next 10 years for domestic water sys- 
tems, pumps, or windmills. In five States 
with a population of about 16,000,000 the 
installation of pumps, largely hand-op- 
erated, is a possibility for about 450,000 
dwelling units. While the future pros- 
pects are considered negligible in four 
States containing some 9,000,000 people, 
the potential market in Rio de Janeiro 
is described as excellent. These esti- 
mates are cautious in view of economic 
uncertainties and growing domestic com- 
petition—and 12 States with an aggre- 
gate population of more than 15,000,000 
are not covered. 

The most likely prospective purchas- 
ers of United States pumps in Brazil are 
believed to be the 13,000,000 people who 
live in suburban areas, cities, and towns. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply or 
that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Section Below} 


Alcoholic Beverages: 11, 23 

Art Objects: 45. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equipment 
7, 9, 37. 

Chemicals: 11, 19, 20, 21, 22, 40 

Clothing: 12, 13, 15, 24 

Construction Equipment: 11, 12. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 6, 14, 
20, 41 

Fertilizers: 13. 

Foodstuffs: 13, 17. 

Furniture: 42. 

General Merchandise: 3 

Glassware and China: 8, 13. 

Hardware: 8, 13, 29. 

Household Appliances: 6, 8, 13, 29. 

Industrial Equipment: 7, 29. 

Insecticides: 13. 

Instruments: 20. 

Jewelry and Jewelry Saws: 13, 38. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 15, 18, 26, 36. 

Machinery: 1, 5, 7, 11, 30, 34, 39, 43. 

Metals: 7, 31. 

Novelties: 13. 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 2, 11, 13. 

Paints and Varnishes: 18, 19, 32. 

Paper: 18, 27, 28. 

Pharmaceuticals: 19, 22, 33. 

Photographic Goods: 6. 

Radios and Radio Equipment: 6, 9, 25. 

Smokers’ Requisites: 35, 44. 

Textiles: 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 17, 26. 

Toilet Preparations: 16. 

Tools: 9, 29, 41. 


Fore: gn Visitors 


1. Brazil—Dewey Kouri, representing R 
Martiniano de Carvalho, 1022, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in the purchase of weaving looms 
for silk, rayon, cotton, and wool; complete 
spinning machinery for cotton and wool. He 
is presently in this country until February 
1, 1946. U.S. mail address: c/o U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 61 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and vicinity. 
(Supplementary to announcement in ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 8, 1945.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

2. Brazil—Carlos 
Schmied & Cia. Ltda., 
Sao Paulo, is 


Schmied of Carlos 
Alameda Santos 1362, 
interested in fountain pens, 


pencils, erasers, numbering and stapling ma- 
chines, cross-section paper, engineers’ sup- 
plies. To arrive: January, via Miami. Length 


of visit: 24, months. U.S 
Sanford Ink Co., Congress & Peoria Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington 

3. Chile—Francisco Garcia P., Pedro de Val- 
divia 128, Santiago, representing Serviano 
Garcia—Los Gobelinos, Ahumada y Com- 
pania (Casilla 3021), Santiago, is interested 
in purchasing general merchandise, and in 


mail address 


obtaining information on displaying mer- 
chandise To arrive: January, via Miami 
Length of visit: about 6 months. U. S. mail 
address: c/o Chas. Weill, Inc., 101 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York City. Itinerary 
New York; Niles, Michigan; Detroit, Chicag« 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Philadelphia 

4. Chile—Victor Bigio, Teniente Montt 


1962, Santiago, is interested in buying ter- 
tiles. He is presently in this country for a 
visit of about 3 months. U. S. mail address 
c/o Chilean Consulate, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York 

5. China—T. Y. Li, representing China In- 
dustrial Co., Chungking, is interested in pur- 
chasing tooling machinery, such as boring 
machines, hobbing machines, turret lathes 
grinding machines, and facing lathes. To 
arrive: January, via New York City. U.S 
mail address: c/o U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 
6. Ethiopia—Ronald W. Hoffman, Addis 


Ababa, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
small machinery, trade-marked consumer 
articles, electrical equipment, radios, quick- 
freeze units, photographic goods. He is pres- 
ently in this country for a visit of about 6 
months. U.S. mail address: c/o Ebbitt Hotel, 
Tenth and H Streets NW., Washington, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

7. Greece—Paul Katselides of Paul Katseli- 
des & Co., Rue Phililleness 7, Athens, is in- 
terested in the purchase of blast furnaces 
and rolling mills; tertile machinery; motor- 
cars; Diesel engines—12 hp. to 500 hp., both 
marine and stationary; ratlway equipment; 
cranes and traveling bridges; air compressors 
milk-pasteurization plants; road-buijding 
machinery; steel products; copper and brass; 
aluminum. He is presently in this country 
until March 8, 1946. U. S. address: c/o B 
Viavianos, 135 Central Park West, New York 
City. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

8. Lebanon—Muhyiddin Osman Ghan- 
dour, Rue Abdel-Malik, Beirut, is interested 
in textiles, yarns, hardware, glassware, and 
household utensils. He is presently in this 
country for a visit of 6 months. U.S. mail 
address: ©, Lebanese Consulate General, 121 


East Sixty-ninth Street, New York 21 yn Y 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and other 
commercial and industrial centers. 

9. Netherlands—-Andre Ceurvorst, 264-276 
Albert Cuipstraat, Amsterdam, is interested 
in the purchase and distribution of automo. 
biles and trucks; household electric appli. 
radios; tires; automotive accessories 
epair tools. He is presently in this coun- 
try tor a visit of several months. JU 
mail address: © Hotel Dauphin, 1977 Broad. 
way, New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

10. Nicaragua—Mordcha Gesunheit, repre. 
senting Isaac Gesunheit & Co. Ltd., Mana. 
gua, D. N., is interested in cotton tertiles 
He is presently in this country for a visit of 
3 to 4 months His mailing address while 
here is not known so it is suggested that in- 
terested firms correspond directly with the 
Managua firm Itinerary: New Orleans and 
New York 

11. Peru—Enrique R. Lulili, representing 
Casa Antonio Lulli, Mascaron 587, Lima, js 
interested in obtaining an agency Carrying 


ances, 


stock for office supplies and equipment, 
veneer builder's accessories, graphic ma- 
chinery and supplies, American whiskies and 
Other liquors, tertile fabrics He is pres- 


ently in this country until January 3] 
U.S. mail address Mr. Harry Knight, 260 
Valentine Lane, Apartment 5-A, Yonkers, 
N Y (Supplementary to announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 8.) 

12. South Africa—H. G. Hurson of H 
George Hurson & Co., 42 New Kempsey 
Buildings, Fox Street, Johannesburg, is in- 
terested in men outfitting items of all 


kinds, including outerwear and underwear, 
haberdashery, shoes; on behalf of Ambers 
S. A. (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg, he wishes 


to effect acency arrangements with export- 
ers of building materials of all kinds. He 
is presently in this country for a visit of 
several months U. S. mail address: % 
Anglo-African Shipping Co. of New York, 
Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

13. Venezuela—-Jose Berguido, Villa Hoche, 
Ave., La Vega, El Paraiso, Caracas, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for hosiery, 
underwear, apparel, yarn fabrics, piece 
goods, notions, costume jewelry, cosmetics 
perfume toilet preparations, sheets and 
towels, household appliances and supplies, 
kitchenware glassware china, cutlery, 
canned and packaged foods, beverages, paints 
and varnishes, hardware and tools, me- 
chanical pens and pencils, ink, glue, insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, and novelties. He is pres- 
ently in this country until March 1, 1946, 
U. S. mail address: 823 Collenbrook Avenue, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Miami 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Export Opportunities 

14. Belgium—A. E. G. Société pour Entre- 
prises Electriques S. A., 40 rue Souveraine, 
Brussels, desire purchase quotations on elec- 
trical manufacturers from turbo plants down 
to electrical household appliances; all radio 
equipment 

15. Belgium—Beersmans & De Schepper, 
20, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier, Brussels, 
desire purchase quotations on silk stockings, 
lingerie, fancy leather goods, woolen and 
silk goods (ladies’ dresses and lingerie), 
woolen and felt hat blocks (women), Taw 
materials and dressing used in women’s hat 
manufacture. 
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16 Belgium—Herman Bonjean, 149 rue 

‘xlin, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 

prank n toilet and hair preparations, per- 
tions entifrices, cosmetics. 

Belgium—W. Bosschaert & R. Van 

‘, 36-42 rue Veke, Antwerp, desire pur- 
_— yotations on cotton wastes (soft and 
pe vhard card sweeps) —-10 to 20 tons; liq- 
cert dried egg yolk, albumin (crystal and 
poset and 10 tons. 

a Belgium— Etablissements Benoit Lau- 

: t 109 Avenue Detre, Brussels, desire pur- 
— uotations on gold paints used in gild- 
on is leather, paper, porcelain; gold 
"* bronzing powder, artificial leather, paper 
Veal, in bookbinding and decalcomania, foil- 
surfaced Paper 

19. Belgium— Etablissements Debauche & 
ils S. A., Peruwelz, desire purchase quota- 
ve ‘on all kinds of industrial chemicals 
ell leather tanners, soap makers, dis- 
onal prewers), pharmaceuticals, paints, 
and varnishes. — 

20. Belgium— Etablissements Fiers, 96 rue 
de Bruges, Courtral, desire purchase quota- 
tions On chemicals (laboratory), infrared 
and ultraviolet lamps, electrical medical 
appliances, surgical and gynecological in- 
struments, thermometers (laboratory and 
industrial), laboratory centrifuges, porcelain 
crucibles, tubes, used in the metallurgical 
industry, laboratory apparatus used by dyers 
and textile manufacturers 

91. Belgium—Etablissements Franck & 
steman S. A., 14/18, Avenue Emmanuel, 
Haren-Nord, desire purchase quotations on 
nickel anodes (rolled and depolarized), nickel 
oride and sulfate. 

22. Belgium—Etablissements H. Lambrette 
“Grospephar”, 31 Place Georges Brugmann, 
Brussels, desire purchase quotations on phar- 
maceutical specialties, and chemicals 

93. Belgium—Etablissements Jems’s, 27 
rue Laekenveld, Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on prepared cocktails and high- 
balls. 

94. Belgium—Jules Fromenteau (Chappel- 
lerie Jean), 50 rue Leopold, Liege, desires 
purchase quotations on all kinds of men’s 
hats. 

25. Belgium—-Gentsche Radiodistributie, 3 
Stoppelbergstraat Ghent, desire purchase 
quotations on radio lamps—2,000 lamps, type 
IV; 1,000, type 41 

26. Belgium—-Grande Maison de Blanc 
§.A.,32 rue du Marche aux Poulets, Brussels, 
desire purchase quotations on upholstery 
decoration and clothing materials, shoes, 
fancy leather goods, nylon textiles, impreg- 
nated fabrics 

27. Belgium—Papiers & Cartons Charles 
Degen, S. A., 175 rue de Dison, Verviers, desire 
purchase quotations on paper—tissue, towel- 
ing, diapers 

28. Belgium—Papier Proost, 19 rue Plantin, 
Brussels, desire purchase quotations on paper 
and paperboard 

29. Belgium—F. & F. Troisfontaines, 789 
tue Feronstree, Liege, desire purchase quota- 
tions on all types of woodworking and steel- 
working tools, accessories and supplies used 
for polishing, grinding, welding, brazing; an- 
vils, vises, forges, shears, punches, fans; man- 
ual and mechanical machine tools; general 
industrial supplies; horticultural tools and 
supplies; hardware (builders'—furniture) ; 
household utensils and appliances, heating 
and lighting equipment; cutlery 

30. Belgium—A. & E. Van de Hove & Co., 
29 Chaussee de Wavre, Brussels, desire pur- 


chase quotations on machines for cleaning, - 


filling, corking, capping, and labeling spar- 
kling-wine bottles; wine-treating machines 
for transforming still wine into sparkling 
wine (in vacuo). 

31. British Honduras—Very Reverend Fa- 
ther Superior, Society of Jesus, St. John's 
College, Belize, desires purchase quotations 
on corrugated metal roofing heavily impreg- 
nated with felt and asphalt to withstand 
hurricanes and salt sea atmosphere—560 
sheets 9’ x 214’ (approximately); 560 sheets 
10’ x 2%’ (approximately) . 
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32. Canary Islands—-Alfonso Arnay Sosa, 
Maria Cristina, 5, Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
desires purchase quotations on paints and 
varnishes. 

33. Canary Islands—Centro Farmaceutico 
de Tenerife, S. A., Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
desire cable quotations on penicillin—3,000 
tubes of 100,000 units. 

34. Chile—Jorge y Juan Lasen, Puente 
Alto, desire purchase quotations on machin- 
ery for the manufacture of oilcloth and other 
waterproof cloth. 

35. England—British Buttner Pipe Co. 
Ltd., 45 Renfield Street, Glasgow, C. 2, de- 
sire purchase quotations on smokers’ requi- 
sites. 

36. England—Surrey Trading Co., Ltd., 18 
St. Mark's Hill, Surbiton, Surrey, desire pur- 
chase quotations on artificial leather. 

37. France—Cooperative Laitiere des Agri- 
culteurs de la Mayene, Quai Carnot, May- 
enne, Mayenne, desire purchase quotations 
on trucks—2', and 31% tons. 

38. France—Rene Morin-Poichet, 39 rue 
Volta, Paris III, desire purchase quotations 
on jewelry saws. Samples will be furnished 
to interested firm upon request. 

39. Netherlands—H. A. J. M. Vermolen, 122 
Obrechstraat, The Hague, desire purchase 
quotations on electric anilin printing ma- 
chines for advertising matter, labels, packing 
and wrapping matters—various colors; cur- 
rent: 220-380 colts, a. c. 3 phase, 50 cycles; 
electric bone-button-making machinery, 
speed 400 buttons per minute and upwards, 
and wrapping matter—various colors; cur- 
rent: 220-380 volts, a. c. 3 phase, 50 cycles; 
phase, 50 cycles; electric machines for the 
making of tooth-paste tubes—lead and tin 


coated, standard sizes; current characteris- * 


tics: 220-380 volts, a. c. one phase, 50 cycles. 

40. Netherlands—A. C. Lorwa, 19 Graaf 
Florisstraat, Schiedam, desires purchase quo- 
tations on aluminum powder—grade 30, 50, 
and 60; gold powder—(rich, pale and rich- 
pale), grade 30 and 50; copper powder— 
natural, grade 30 and 50; lots of 10,000 
pounds. 

41. Netherlands—N. V. Rotterdamsche In- 
dustrie Maatschappij, 147 Bezuidenhout- 
scheweg, The Hague, desire purchase quota- 
tions on stainless metal wrenches for garage 
use; portable electric drills, one-quarter-five- 
eighths (6-millimeter diameter of the hole 
and upward); current characteristics: 110 
220 volts, a. c. three phase, 50 cycles. 
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42. South Africa—Henri Lidschi & Co. 
(Pty.) Ltd., Connaught Mansions, 215 Bree 
Street, Johannesburg, desire purchase quota- 
tions on good manufactured reproduction of 
old English and French mahogany occasional 
furniture pieces, suitable for entrance and 
lounge; Georgian-style mahogany dining- 
room suites, comprising extension table on 
pedestal supports, six or eight chairs, inclu- 
sive of two elbow chairs and sideboard. 

43. South Africa—Marlton & Hotchin, 237 
Pine Street, Durban, desires purchase quota- 
tions on butchers’ electric mincing ma- 
chines with 1- and 114,-hp, motors, voltage 
usually required is 220 volts, 50 cycles, single 
phase a. c.—capacity of mincers from 400 to 
1500 pounds per hour; also interested in re- 
ceiving quotations for any other butchery 
requisites including bacon slicers. 


Import Opportunities 


44. England—British Buttner Pipe Co., 
Ltd., 45 Renfield Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 
Product for sale: British Buttner pipes. 

45. Netherlands—H. Temmink, 45 Volk- 
sparksingel, Ensched. Product for sale: Ob- 
jects of art of typical Netherland nature, 
such as wooden shoes, paintings, and wall 
ornaments. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has re- 
cently compiled the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
by American firms from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Machinery: Importers and distributors— 
Philippine Islands. 

Second-Hand Clothing: Importers and 
dealers—Egypt. 

Second-Hand Clothing: Importers and 
dealers—Iraq. 





Contributors’ _ 
| Column 





Mary E. Poole (‘“Jute: Immensely 
Vital Product in World Trade”) —See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKiY of July 7, 
1945. 

Woodbury Willoughby (“Japan’s Dev- 
astated Industrial Centers”). — Born 
Fairfax County, Va. Central High 
School (D. C.) graduate; Princeton, B. S. 
1925; Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 
Paris, 1925-26; Johns Hopkins, Ph. D. 
1932; assistant to financial adviser to 
Polish Government, 1927-30; member of 
staff for governmental survey for II- 
linois State Legislature 1932; associate 
economic expert, secretary of executive 
council, and agricultural economist, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1933-35; special 
expert economic analyst, U. S. Tariff 
Commission, April to August 1936; senior 
agricultural economist, Department of 
Agriculture, 1936-37; economic analyst, 
Department of State, 1937-39; executive 
assistant 1939-40; financial adviser 
1941-42 to U. S. High Commissioner to 
Philippines; appointed divisional assist- 
ant in the Department of State January 
1, 1943; assistant chief, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, January 15, 1944: asso- 
ciate chief, Division of Commercial 
Policy June 24, 1944. 
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All Field Commissioners have been 
advised that it is the policy of the For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner “to en- 
courage and facilitate sales” of surplus 
property abroad to veterans and mem- 
bers of the armed forces so far as such 
sales may feasibly be made without un- 
duly disrupting existing programs for 
disposal of surplus in bulk lots, Thomas 
B. McCabe, Commissioner, announced 
this week. 

Therefore, Mr. McCabe said, all Field 
Commissioners were directed to grant, 
at their discretion, “preferential oppor- 
tunity, except over U. S. Government 
agencies,” to all veterans and members 
of the armed forces. 

“Accordingly, persons in these cate- 
gories shall be given preferential oppor- 
tunity (except over U. S. Government 
agencies) to bid for and acquire avail- 
able surplus property, for immediate 
payment in dollars,” the directive added. 
“The extent of the priority over other 
bidders (except U. S. Government agen- 
cies) to be accorded to such purchasers 
shall be determined by the Field Com- 
missioner in his discretion.” 

Other salient points of the directive 
were: 

This preference applies to purchases 
for personal use in the ordinary sense 
and to purchase designed to enable 
buyers to establish and maintain their 
own small businesses abroad, including 
professional or agricultural enterprises, 
but excluding any business involving 
resale of the surplus items acquired. 
The SPA defines “own” business as a 
business in which a veteran owns more 
than 50 percent of the capital stock. 

No sale on a priority basis shall be 
made unless the purchaser shall satisfy 
the Field Commissioner that the pur- 
chase is for the above purposes. 

In any buSiness purchases, the relative 
size of the business and the amount of 
the purchase shall be given considera- 
tion in determining the priority, if any, to 
be accorded. 

Sales made to members of the armed 
forces are subject to the approval of the 
appropriate naval and Army authorities. 

The Field Commissioners were in- 
structed to advise purchasers under this 
preference that a ruling of the Surplus 
Property Administrator does not permit 
return of any purchases to the United 
States for resale. It can be brought back 
for their “personal use” only. Pur- 
chasers should also be advised that SPA 
has ruled that a veteran is not a member 
of the armed forces abroad and therefore 
may not legally (except for recondition- 
ing and reexport) bring back surplus 
property purchased abroad even if pur- 
chased for his “personal! use” in the or- 
dinary sense. 

According to Regulation 7 of the SPA, 
a “veteran” is defined as “any person in 
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the active military or naval service of the 
United States during the present war, or 
any person who served in the active mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States 
on and after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to the termination of the present 
war, and who has been discharged or re- 
leased therefrom under honorable con- 
ditions. Veterans released from mili- 
tary or naval service shall include per- 
sons on terminal leave or final furlough 
and those whose status has been changed 
from active to inactive.” 

Commissioner McCabe also announced 
the sale this week to UNRRA of the sur- 
plus war cargoes of four Liberty ships 
in the Pacific for $1,852,800. Mr. McCabe 
said additional cargoes will be up for sale 
from time to time, and he invited any- 
one interested in purchasing them to 
write to the Moveable Goods Division, 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, New War Department Build- 
ing, attention Mr. Carroll Burton. 

The cargoes will be used for rehabili- 
tation work in China, and the ships, now 
in or destined for Pacific ports, will be 
sent to the Kowloon-Hong Kong area. 
The ships are the James Haviland, the 
John McLean, the Townsend Harris, and 
the Chief Joseph. 

Mr. McCabe pointed out that the sale 
of these ships not only provides speedier 
relief supplies for UNRRA but also frees 
ship bottoms and personnel. Mainte- 
nance of the ships prior to sale has been 
estimated at $3,000 to $5,000 daily. 

This sale brings to 10 the total of 
surplus ship cargoes sold by the FLC 
in the Pacific, the other sale being made 
on November 8, 1945, to UNRRA for 
shipment to Shanghai for relief pur- 
poses in China. 
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The Haviland’s cargo consisted of 
camp materials, vehicles, lumber, cement 
graders, sprinklers, rollers, cranes, pon, 
toons, pipe, utility building material, 
and other items of miscellaneous cargo, 

Included in the cargo of the McLean 
were building assemblies, motor Vehicles 
construction equipment and tools, lum. 
ber, cement, clothing and special wear. 
ing gear, general ship's cargo, materia) 
and supplies, mechanical and electrical 
material and assemblies. 

The Harris carried motor vehicles 
construction equipment and tools, and 
pontoon and propulsion units. 

The Joseph’s cargo included mechani- 
cal and electrical material and assem. 
blies, motor vehicles, construction equip- 
ment and tools, and other items of 
miscellaneous material. 

Other FLC developments included the 
sale in Paris of 10 surplus C-47 wartime 
transports for $250,000 to the Royal 
Netherlands Government for KLM Air 
Lines. 

Army Air Forces pilots delivered four 
of the twin-engined planes to Amster- 
dam’s Schiphol Airport—one of the 
world’s two below-sea-level airfields— 
on January 3. The remaining six air- 
craft, undergoing last-minute check-up 
at OFLC’s centralized “marketing place” 
for surplus planes at Hanau, Germany, 
are scheduled for delivery within a 
week. 

Upon receipt at Amsterdam the trans- 
ports will receive immediate modifica- 
tion changes to air-line-interior aircraft 
suitable for passenger service on KLM’s 
European routes. Cost of conversion— 
totaling $25,000 to $30,000 per plane— 
will be borne by KLM, and the planes are 
expected to make their first commercial 
flights within a fortnight of the delivery. 

Purchase of the 10 C-—47A’s, which 
originally cost the U. S. Government 
$128.000 each, follows recent leasing of 
14 C—54’s to the Netherlands Government 
for use on KLM’s 10,000-mile Amster- 
dam-Batavia run Five additional 
C-54’s have also been leased at $75,000 
per year to the Netherlands Government 
to insure maintenance of the daily serv- 
ice between the Netherlands and the 
Netherlands Indies 





France Needs Iodine 


An acute shortage of iodine exists in 
France, according to the French press. 





Formerly a considerable quantity was | 
obtained from seaweed harvested along 


the coast of Brittany, but production 
from this source was reduced sharply 
during the German occupation because 
of the mining of the beaches. 

The French Government has imported 
40 metric tons of iodine from Chile since 
the liberation. 
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apan’'s Devastated 
Industrial Centers 


(Continued from p. 4) 


sixty percent of the output was exported 
pefore the war. 


Osaka Spinning Mill 


In Osaka, the party of observers was 
taken to visit the Toda Oka spinning mill 
of the Toya Co. This mill, located about 
10 miles south of Osaka, seemed to be 
well organized and managed, though op- 
erating at only a small part of its ca- 
pacity. It has 5,000 spindles manufac- 
tured by Toyoda. There are only a few 
looms, some of which are imported and 
others domestic. The plant has no 
Toyoda automatic looms. =. 

At present the mill is spinning a mix- 
ture of staple-fiber rayon and low-grade 
Korean hemp, and is weaving a small 
quantity of tire fiber from prewar Peru- 
vian cotton. The mill has on hand 1,000 
bales of cotton which the observers were 
told is half of the total amount of cotton 
in Japan. A mill official stated that no 
rayon tire fabric has been made in 
Japan. The rayon-hemp mixture was to 
be used for workmen's clothes. 

An inspection of the quarters and din- 
ing facilities for mill workers revealed 
that the accommodations in this mill 
were clean and well-kept. As with most 
Japanese cotton mills, the workers are 
nearly all young country girls, from 18 to 
22 years old, who work for about 3 years 
prior to marriage. They live in the mill 
dormitories and seldom leave the com- 
pound. They are quartered with from 
three to five girls in a moderate-size room 
with no furniture except a small table 
and a small built-in closet which holds 
their clothes and rolled-up bedding. 

A visit to the dormitories after work- 
ing hours disclosed almost all of the girls 
sitting on the floor sewing. The ones 
not already doing so hastened to pick 
up sewing when they saw the visitors 
coming. 

The economic observers were told that 
labor in Japan costs two to three times 
what it did before the war. At present 
the mill pays a 30-yen-a-month wage, 
and figures that clothes, room, and board 
cost it an additional 70 yen a month for 
each girl. The official who conducted 
the tour through the mill had previously 
been in a mill in Korea owned by the 
Same company. He said that labor costs 
in Korea were at that time about one- 
half what they were in Japan 


Devastation in Hiroshima 


In flying to Hiroshima and back, the 
party passed low over the many indus- 
trial areas along the shore of the Inland 
Sea. Most of these had been bombed, 
and from the air it appeared that the 
damage was extensive. Hiroshima itself 
ls of interest chiefly as evidence of the 
amazing devastation wrought by one 
atomic bomb. The initial damage ap- 
bears to have been caused by concussion, 
With fires completing the havoc. 
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Some _ reinforced-concrete buildings 
not far from the center of the devastated 
areas withstood the blast, and people 
that were protected by strong walls from 
the concussion and flying debris are said 
to have survived. The devastated area is 
about 2 miles square. 


Damage to Kobe Plants 


Industrial plants visited in Kobe in- 
cluded one of Japan’s great steel works, a 
shipbuilding company, a car and foundry 
company, an electrical concern, and a 
rubber-manufacturing plant. The Kobe 
Steel Works, located on the water front 
of the city, was little damaged by bomb- 
ing. It uses scrap iron to produce steel, 
especially rods and products made from 
rods. As it does not need coking coal it 
can operate largely independent of im- 
ports. In accordance with arrangements 
made through the Japanese Government 
and the General Headquarters at Tokyo, 
the Kobe Steel Works is now drawing 
rods which will be processed at another 
plant into nails needed for reconstruc- 
tion. 

The Kawasaki Shipbuilding Co. is said 
to have the largest ways in Japan, capa- 
ble of holding a 45,000-ton ship. There 
are also several small ways and a small 
drydock. A 10,000-ton tanker was ob- 
served in the water being fitted, and an- 
other of the same size was on the ways in 
an early stage of construction. These 
tankers are single-bottom, single-screw 
vessels designed for oil-burning turbines. 
The shipbuilding plant was reported as 
having been 30 percent damaged by 
bombing. Although a directive has been 
issued ordering all shipyards to operate 
on a 24-hour basis, work is progressing 
slowly, with 2,000 workers employed as 
against 36,000 during the war. The 
workers could not be obtained owing to 
the dearth of housing and food in Kobe. 

The Kawasaki Car & Foundry Co. re- 

ceived one or more direct hits by high- 
explosive bombs, and, according to the 
official who took the observers through 
the plant, 50 percent of the locomotive- 
building part was destroyed. Sheds in 
which passenger and freight cars are 
being repaired and built were not dam- 
aged. Peak production of locomotives 
was 10 per month, and only 2 per month 
could be built now. There are some 1,500 
employees as against 4,000 during the 
war. 
_ The Mitsubishi Electrical Co. makes 
motors of all sizes and at present is en- 
gaged chiefly in repair work. The Amer- 
ican observers found the plant in a state 
of confusion, and were told that it has 
been 60 percent destroyed by bombing. 
It has 500 workers now as compared with 
4,000 during the war. 

The Dunlop Rubber Plant was sold be- 
fore the war to Japanese interests but 
still is known by its English name. It is 
one of three rubber-manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Japan and is now mak- 
ing automobile tires from natural rub- 
ber, bicycle tires from reclaimed rubber, 
and several smaller rubber articles 1n- 
cluding hot-water bottles and gloves. 
The principal building is of good con- 
struction and seems little damaged 
structurally, although all except the 
ground floor was swept by fire. 
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Nagoya: Textiles, Porcelains 


Nagoya, an ancient castle town for- 
merly noted also for its textile and por- 
celain production, became a great cen- 
ter for the manufacture of airplanes 
and other war industries. It was sub- 
jected to extensive bombing with high 
explosives as well as incendiaries. The 
Daito Boshaku (Textile) Co. there is op- 
erating a small part of its capacity, spin- 
ning a mixture of staple fiber and re- 
worked wool and weaving very low-grade 
fabrics for wool blankets and clothing. 
Compared with the Toda Oka mill, the 
Daito Boshaku is in poor repair, and 
has especially poor quarters for its work- 
ers. It was built in 1922 and has no 
automatic Toyoda looms. 

Nagoya’s renowned porcelain factory 
the Nippon Toki Kaisha, is the largest 
producer of chinaware in Japan “.d was 
by far the largest exporter before the 
war. The principal part of its exports, 
notably hand-painted bone china, went 
to the United States. The party of 
American observers found this factory 
to be thoroughly modern, and it gave 
them the impression of being efficient. 
The management includes men who have 
had business experience in the United 
States. 

During the war the Nippon Toki Kaisha 
produced only a cheap grade of goods 
for domestic consumption. It is typical 
of the attitude of Japan’s businessmen 
that the management recently asked for 
“permission” to resume production of 
fine bone china. The Japanese people, 
even to the business executives, evidently 
have become so accustomed to govern- 
mental instruction and regulation of 
everything they do that they are afraid 
to make any move without obtaining 
permission, preferably from a U.S. Army 
officer. 





Italy’s Merchant Marine 


As of September 1, 1945, shipping in 
control of the Italian Merchant Marine 
totaled 500,000 gross tons; 300,000 tons 
of that sunk in Italian ports or along the 
Italian coast was considered to be sal- 
vageable; ships to be repurchased from 
Argentine and Irish ports (negotiations 
already under way) totaled 45,000 tons: 
those to be repurchased from Brazil and 
Venezuelan ports (negotiations not yet 
started) totaled 60,000 tons; total ships 
under construction amounted to 285,000 
tons—making a potential grand total of 
1,190,000 gross tons of shipping for the 
merchant service. 

As of June 10, 1940, Italian merchant 
shipping totaled 3,537,000 gross tons, of 
which 900,000 tons were in enemy and 
neutral ports. Ships built between that 





date and September 8, 1943, totaled 
340,000 tons. 
Motor vehicles and parts exported 


from Canada in the first 9 months of 
1945 had a total value of $324,251,000 
(Canadian currency). The value of this 
class of exports in September was $18,- 
481,000 compared with $33,207,000 in 
August. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador) 


Information recently released by the 
Ecuadoran Customs indicates that im- 
ports for the first 8 months of 1945 
amounted to 199,000,000 sucres, a de- 
crease of 15 percent as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1944; and 
exports amounted to 219,000,000 sucres, 
a decrease of 24 percent. During the 
1945 period, the principal suppliers of 
Ecuador’s imports were the United 
States (54 percent), Argentina (10 per- 
cent), and Peru (10 percent). Of ex- 
ports, the United States took 63 percent, 
Cuba 13 percent, and Canada 7 percent, 
shipments to the latter two countries 
consisting almost entirely of rice and 
petroleum, respectively. Ecuador has a 
favorable balance of trade with the 
United States of 30,000,000 sucres. 

The first radiotelephone service be- 
tween Guayaquil and abroad was inaugu- 
rated on December 20, 1945, with the 
opening of a circuit with Lima by All 
America Cables and Radio, Inc. It is 
anticipated that, with the arrival in 
Lima of certain additional equipment 
now enroute, connection will be made 
with the United States and other coun- 
tries. On January 1, 1946, a radiotele- 
phone circuit was also inaugurated be- 
tween Quito and Lima, although the 
Ecuadoran capital has ffor several 
months had similar service with the 
United States and several other coun- 
tries. 


After negotiations had been carried on 
for many months with several com- 
panies, including two American con- 
cerns, the Ecuadoran Government on 
December 27, 1945, signed a contract 
with a Swedish firm for the installation 
of automatic telephones in Ecuador’s 
two largest cities, Guayaquil and Quito. 
This will be the first public automatic 
installation in Ecuador. The project, 
which is estimated to require from 18 
months to 2 years for completion, calls 
for initial installation of 6,000 automatic 
telephones in each city. 

On January 1, 1946, daily train service 
except Sunday was inaugurated between 
Quito and Guayaquil in place of the pre- 
vious thrice-weekly schedule. 

Announcement has been made that the 
thrice-weekly service of Lineas Aéreas 
TACA de Colombia between Bogota and 
Quito will be extended to Guayaquil on 
January 15, 1946. 

Grinding of the 1945 sugar crop will 
be completed about the middle of Jan- 
uary 1946, and a bumper harvest of ap- 
proximately 700,000 quintals is now re- 
ported, nearly 40 percent greater than 
the 12944 crop. Nevertheless, it is esti- 


mated that imports up to 150,000 quin- 
tals will be required to satisfy domestic 
demand during 1946. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


The most significant development dur- 
ing the latter half of December in the 
Mexican retail market was the Christmas 
buying boom. Although no figures for 
total purchases, either nation-wide or 
in Mexico City itself, are available, it is 
widely stated that the Christmas trade in 
the past year far surpassed anything in 
the commercial history of the country, 
with all kinds of consumer goods in 
strong demand and money plentiful. 

Grave concern is being occasioned by 
the circular of December 5 which placed 
74 tariff categories under import control. 
The Minister of Finance stated that the 
objective of the Government’s economic 
policy is to give adequate protection to 
domestic industry. It is not intended 
either to violate international commit- 
ments or unduly to injure import trad- 
ers. The Minister's statement did little 
to allay the concern of persons inter- 
ested in import trade. Little has been 
done toward organizing the governmen- 
tal machinery to issue the import per- 
mits required by the circular. Attempts 
are being made to issue special author- 
ization for shipments already en route, 
and in this way complete stoppage of 
import shipments has been avoided. 
There is no indication, however, that any 
permits are yet being issued for ship- 
ments other than those already in tran- 
sit. Businessmen report extreme delay 
in the handling of applications both for 
permits for new shipments and for clear- 
ance of shipments already en route or 
at the border. 

The strike in the electric plant at Tux- 
pango, Veracruz, which broke on De- 
cember 27, has been settled. This strike 
left important areas of five States com- 
pletely without power and tied up one 
electrified railroad line and a number of 
important industrial enterprises. The 
threatened mining strike has not yet 
been called, and it now appears that it 
may be postponed until February. 

One notable result of the frequent rail- 
road stoppages is a persistent shortage of 
gasoline at many points on main high- 
ways. Tourists departing from Laredo 
for Mexico City or returning to the 
United States must either provide them- 
selves with adequate auxiliary gasoline 
supplies or face the possibility of being 
delayed one to several days in transit. 

Several important projects of commer- 
cial legislation are before the Mexican 
Congress. Two of these now being con- 
sidered by the Senate are a project of 
Law to regulate and control the par- 


ticipation of foreign capital in Certain 
types of Mexican enterprises, and a Proj- 
ect for the development of manufactur. 
ing industries. It is believed that both 
will be passed in the present session. A 
project of Law to effect important re. 
visions of import tariffs has also been 
sent to the Senate by the Chamber of 
Deputies. Additional legislation before 
the Congress includes a Federal budget 
for 1946 of 1,200,000,000 pesos, a project 
for the establishment of industrial stanq. 
ards, and a project to authorize two new 
bond issues, one of 160,000,000 pesos for 
roads and the other of 30,000,000 pesos 
for electrification. It is reported that a 
new and completely revised income-tay 
law is being prepared by a commission 
of experts and will be presented to the 
Congress early in the new year. 


(Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala City) 


Shortages in all lines of manufactured 
goods are still being experienced in 
Guatemala. Christmas trade was very 
brisk, and stores were soon sold out of 
what little Christmas merchandise there 
was available. Importers are complain- 
ing that it is more difficult to obtain 
American goods now than it was a year 
ago when export controls were more gen- 
eral. The scarcity of bus and truck tires 
is critical. 

No difficulties are being experienced by 
banks and merchants in collections and, 
at the present time, credit is not being 
requested. 

Despite the great increase in building 
costs, attributed to increased wages and 
scarcity of building materials, a mild 
boom in the construction of dwellings 
is in progress. The principal shortage 
is builders’ hardware and plumbing fix- 
tures. There is little or no large con- 
struction for business or factories. 

Construction work on the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway west of Guatemala City is 
progressing. Surveys have been begun 
on the western-most section in the De- 
partment of Huehuetenango, where an 
engineering office recently has been es- 
tablished. The present routing departs 
from the old Pan American Highway 
near San Cristobal in the Department of 
Quezaltenango and runs northwesterly 
to the headwaters of Rio Selegua, thence 
along the course of that stream to the 
international boundary. Presumably, 
connections will be made at the Guate- 
malan border from the Mexican town of 
Comitan. 

The President of Guatemala, who was 
seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent, is reported to be improving. 

Prior to adjournment until March 1, 
1946, Congress passed the Central Bank- 
ing Law, the Provisional Labor Act, and 
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proved the Bretton Woods proposals. 
ns date the latter two have been signed 
py the President and have become effec- 
ieunflict between the provision in the 
Monetary Law exempting foreign drafts 
and exchange from tax, and that in the 
new stamp-tax law which provided a tax 
of four per mil has been settled by a 
ruling making foreign drafts and ex- 
change exempt from a stamp tax. 

A petition by cattle raisers to export 
cattle was opposed by the wholesale 
putchers who fear exportation would 
cause a meat shortage. 

The Compania Tabacalera Nacional 
(National Tobacco Co.) has obtained 
Government authority to increase its 
capital stock to $1,500,000. 

Efforts by American interests to ob- 
tain contracts or concessions for oil de- 
velopment have been halted by the Con- 
stitutional provisions reserving subsoil 
rights to the Government. It is held 
that foreign companies cannot engage in 
oil development, and may engage only in 
exploration for oil fields. Foreigners 
may, however, acquire a minority inter- 
est in Guatemalan companies. 

The Guatemalan Chamber of Com- 
merce has petitioned the release of prices 
from control by the Office of Price Con- 
trol. 

Sugar mills are now in full operation 
in most sections. Plantation owners re- 
port that probable white-sugar produc- 
tion will exceed that of the preceding 
year by 60,000 bags. Production for the 
preceding crop year amounted to 455,000 
bags, with output for the current year 
estimated at 515,000 bags. White sugar 
ordinarily constitutes 40 percent of the 
total sugar produced in Guatemala, the 
remainder being of crude brown sugar 
called “panela.”” Approximately 20 per- 
cent of the panela produced is used for 
alcoholic beverages. Assuming that 
farms producing for panela have had the 
same favorable growing conditions as the 
white-sugar plantations, the total sugar 
production for the current year is esti- 
mated as follows: 

Short tons 


White sugar 25, 750 
Panela to be used as food 30, 900 
Panela for alcohol 7, 725 

Total 64, 373 


Owing to a peculiar price differential, 
a few producers are producing panela in 
place of white sugar. The wholesale 
price of white sugar is fixed by govern- 
mental decree at $4.15 per hundred- 
weight. Panela, on which there is no 
price control, is selling at $4.50 per hun- 
dredweight. Inasmuch as sugar yields 
are at the rate of 4 pounds of panela to 
3 pounds of white sugar, this results in 
an 1845 percent differential in favor of 
panela on the basis of per acre yields. 
However, since there are few producers 
capable of manufacturing both kinds of 
Sugar, and since ldécal consumption 
shifts readily from one type to the other, 
the situation described has little effect 
upon total sugar supplies. 

Although great dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the United States coffee 
Subsidy by coffee producers and han- 
dlers, and the Minister of Agriculture 
advised the withholding of coffee from 
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the market, the banks have refused to 
respond with offers of loans which would 
enable growers to hold back their coffee. 

Exports of coffee from October 1, 1945 
(beginning of coffee year), through De- 
cember 15, 1945, amounted to a total of 
85,641 bags (132 pounds each). Of this 
amount, 71,542 bags went to the United 
States and 14,099 bags to Switzerland. 
Coffee exports for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year amounted to 
48,464 bags. Coffee stocks in the ports 
of Barrios, San Jose, and Champerico 
on December 8 amounted to 9,508 bags. 

During November, Guatemalan im- 
ports amounted to 41,783 metric tons 
valued at $3,125,130, and exports to 
20,096 metric tons valued at $2,335.135. 
During December, declared exports to 
the United States were valued at $1,109,- 
917.70, compared with a valuation of 
$1,279,179.52 during December 1944. 

Ship movements at the port of Puerto 
Barrios (on the Caribbean) during No- 
vember totaled 19 incoming and outgo- 
ing steamers and an undetermined num- 
ber of small coastal vessels; at the port 
of San Jose (on the Pacific) there were 
10 incoming and outgoing steamers. 
Exports consisted of coffee, lumber, chi- 
cle, honey, and 597,289 stems of bananas. 

Customs revenues during November 
amounted to $543,987.68 from imports 
and to $176,151.21 from exports. 

On November 30, 1945, currency in cir- 
culation amounted to $25,079,294, and 
gold stocks consisted of $2,508,622 in coin 
and $24,218,282.12 in bullion deposited 
with the United States Federal Reserve. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


Except for peak holiday sales, the gen- 
eral economic condition of Nicaragua 
during December showed but little change 
over the preceding month. There was, 
however, an optimistic tone in wholesale 
and retail circles, attributed to more 
nearly normal political influences, the 
beginning of the sugarcane crushing sea- 
son, and the harvesting of the 1945-46 
coffee crop. 

Production of gold and silver regis- 
tered slight gains in November and De- 
cember over previous months, which gave 
some relief to foreign-exchange bal- 
ances. There was also renewed interest 
in the exportation of sesame seed to the 
United States. Prices for unhulled ses- 
ame ranged from 8'% to 10 cents per 
pound. One important exporter of this 
commodity was holding, by the middle 
of December, confirmed letters of credit 
in the amount of $42,000 and was en- 
deavoring to obtain export permits to 
cover them. 

The consumption of electrical energy 
increased slightly, reflecting increased 
production of beverages, cigarettes, and 
matches. 

Both wholesale and retail prices were 
maintained against heavy holiday pur- 
chases, confirming the fact that in Nftc- 
aragua inflation still exists. Large quan- 
tities of consumers’ goods which were re- 
ceived during the last quarter of 1945 
found their way to dealers’ shelves, and 
wholesale and retail merchants entered 
1946 with sufficient funds to purchase 
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more goods. Probably one of the most 
favorable factors in Nicaraguan retail 
trade was the arrival of large quantities 
of general hardware, nails, automotive 
parts and mill supplies, including cer- 
tain steel products and hand tools. De- 
spite these arrivals, however, hardware 
and machinery are still offered at greatly 
inflated prices. Stocks of consumers’ 
goods, generally speaking, are adequate 
to meet Nicaragua’s immediate require- 
ments. Import commitments for such 
goods are considered rather heavy at this 
season of the year, and if shipment can 
be effected in the near future, declining 
prices can be expected during the first 
quarter of 1946. 

Except for agricultural loans, collec- 
tions improved over the last 2 months, 
which is further evidence that most mer- 
chants have sufficient cordobas with 
which to purchase dollar drafts under 
the new decree to regulate commerce. 
The operation of this law has been satis- 
factory, and exchange dollar commit- 
ments in December slightly exceeded 
$1,000,000. Certain members of the Reg- 
ulatory Commission fear that there will 
be a shortage of exchange before July if 
the present rate of foreign exchange sales 
continues. Because of this fact, they ad- 
vocate the use of private funds with 
which to cover imports, although such 
action would, perhaps, increase black- 
market operations and advance the 
black-market exchange rate to at least 
7 cordobas to the United States dollar. 
Other members of the Commission, how- 
ever, contend that the use of private 
funds to finance imports should be de- 
nied so as to force holders of dollars 
abroad to return such funds to Nicara- 
gua. The restriction on these funds has 
thus far held the black-market exchange 
rate below 6 cordobas to the dollar. 

Despite some improvement in credit 
and collections, the situation is still be- 
low normal. In fact, the only commer- 
cial bank in Nicaragua has loaned the 
legal limit of its capital stock and sur- 
pluses and is now making efforts to 
effect immediate collection of heavy 
commitments, since, under prevailing 
conditions, it prefers to extend credit to 
a greater number of persons. 

At present, the economic and finan- 
cial situation in Nicaragua can be 
summed up as follows: Inflation still 
exists, and both wholesale and retail 
prices reflect such inflation; there are 
no serious labor or unemployment prob- 
lems but this favorable condition cannot 
continue very long; the present political 
situation seems to be on a more tranquil 
basis; most importers have cash with 
which to replenish their stocks; in- 
creased gold and sugar production as 
well as a nearly normal coffee crop give 
a tone of optimism which did not exist 
2 months ago. 





Studies made by a geological expedi- 
tion in Bashkiria, in the Soviet Union, 
affirm earlier opinions of the economic 
importance of iron-ore deposits recently 
discovered in that region, the Soviet press 
states. The deposits will be developed 
by the metallurgical combine to be 
formed in accordance with the fourth 
5-year plan. 
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_ Export-Import Bank Activities 


Loan Agreement Between Export-Import 
Bank and Kingdom of Greece 


STATEMENT BY EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


Approval of a credit and loan agree- 
ment between the Kingdom of Greece 
and the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington by its Board of Directors was an- 
nounced January 11 by Wayne C. Taylor, 
President of the Export-Import Bank. 
The arrangement provides for a line of 
credit of $25,000,000 to finance the pur- 
chase in the United States of specified 
materials, equipment, and services for 
the restoration of productive facilities 
in Greece. 

While the amount of this loan is con- 
siderably less than the Greek Govern- 
ment feels it will ultimately require for 
reconstruction purposes, the loan pro- 
vides the means of commencing the most 
urgent reconstruction work. 

“This loan is in conformance with the 
policy of the Bank,” Mr. Taylor said, “to 
assist in speeding the reconstruction of 
the war-torn areas by making dollar ex- 
change available for the emergency pur- 
chase of needed supplies and materials 
in the United States, pending the be- 
ginning of operations by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Such action hastens the 
day when such areas can become self- 
supporting without need for outside re- 
lief, such as is now being dispensed by 
UNRRA. Assistance of this type to the 
liberated countries is a prerequisite to a 
secure peace and a first step toward in- 
creasing the normal process of private 
trade. 

“The war left Greece as stripped of 
the necessities of life as any country in 
Europe,” Mr. Taylor continued. “It has 
been estimated that 450,000 people 
starved to death during the period of 
German occupation. UNRRA supplies 
are now reaching Greece and a food 
subsistence level is being maintained. 
The destruction of railway equipment, 
bridges, communications, power facili- 
ties, agricultural machinery, shipping, 
and the removal of railway rolling stock 
was as extensive as can be found in Eu- 
rope. Serious inflation, stagnant indus- 
try, and widespread unemployment en- 
sued. 

“Before the war, the economy of 
Greece was in a fairly balanced inter- 
national position. Predominantly an 
agricultural country, her principal ex- 
ports were tobacco, currants, raisins, 
olives, olive oil, and figs. The United 
States was her second largest customer. 
Her largest imports were wheat, textiles, 
iron and steel, chemicals, machinery, 
lumber, coal, and petroleum products. 
In addition to exports, which covered 
about 65 percent of her imports, Greece 
was heavily dependent upon immigrant 


remittances and income from her mer- 
chant marine to balance her trade. Im- 
ports to the United States from Greece 
usually exceeded United States exports 
to Greece, by a considerable margin. 

“The immediate economic problem of 
Greece is to restore her agricultural pro- 
ductivity and transportation, communi- 
cation and power systems as rapidly as 
possible,” Mr. Taylor continued. “Upon 
this depends the revival of agriculture, 
industry, and trade. Control of infla- 
tion and reduced unemployment should 
follow, provided adequate measures of 
economic stabilization are undertaken 
by the Greek Government, thus leading 
to the point where Greece can once again 
resume normal trade relationships.” 

With relatively unimportant excep- 
tions, the proceeds of the loan may be 
used only for purchase in the United 
States of materials, equipment, and serv- 
ices for the restoration of productive fa- 
cilities in Greece. 

The use of the loan is restricted to cer- 
tain types of materials and equipment 
approved or to be approved by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. These are expected 
to be approximately as follows: 


Approximate 
dollar 
1. Equipment for harbor value 
works—reconstruction of 
destroyed harbors 
2. Roads and highways repair 
and maintenance equip- 
ment and various tools and 
materials for road-repair 
machinery workshops 5, 300, 000 
3. List of main outfits, machin- 
ery and tools, etc., for the 
construction of the new 
water works for augment- 
ing the Athens and Piraeus 
water supplies 700, 000 


1, 650, 000 


4. Railway equipment 2, 100, 000 
5. Salvaging machinery and 
equipment 1, 500, 000 


6. Pilot ships and motor boats 80, 000 
Machinery and material re- 
quired for the alteration of 


six Corvettes to postal 

ships 450, 000 
8. Floating docks and equip- 

ment 800, 000 
9. Materials for the repair of 

merchant ships 400, 000 
10. Equipment for the mercantile 

marine—instruments and 

clothing 100, 000 
11. Passenger motor vehicles 120, 000 
12. Rubber tires and inner tubes 


for motor vehicles 500,000 
13. Requirement for the mainte- 

nance and completio of 

the hydraulic works of 

Macedonia 150, 000 
14. Telegraph and telephone 

overhead line materials 

materials for the automati 


urban telephone net- 
works—main and branch 
telephone exchange equip- 


ment for the urban auto- 
matic telephone 
and 

15. Equipment and materials for 
telecommunications 2.000. 000 


system 


Approzimate 
dollar 
16. Water-purifying value 


Athens, 


plant, 
materials and 


equipment 30, 000 
17. Machinery and equipment 

for the maintenance and 

repair of the hydraulic 

works 2, 000, 009 
18. Machinery and equipment of 

State-controlled electric- 

power public utilities 1, 000, 009 
19. Wire netting for use in the 

flooded areas of Macedonia, 

Thrace, Messinia, etc 50,000 
20. Instruments and equipment 

for hydrological research 100, 000 
21. Life belts 20, 000 
22. Spares and material for the 

repair and maintenance of 

the gas works 20, 000 
23. Machinery and spares for in- 

dustrial installations 1, 350, 000 
24. Engineering and_ technical 

services 5) 
25. To be allocated 4. o80'oen 

Total 25, 000, 000 


The expected purchases resulting from 
the loan do not overlap with the UNRRA 
program for Greece. The UNRRA pro- 
gram consists principally of food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, medical supplies, with some 
provision for the most urgent replace- 
ments of capital goods. 

The new credit is to be available until 
June 30, 1948. Advances under the credit 
are to be made against notes of the King- 
dom of Greece bearing interest at 2% 
percent until March 31, 1951, at which 
time the original notes will be exchanged 
for three series of new notes. The first 
series, totaling $7,500,000, will mature in 
equal semiannual installments over 10 
years, beginning in 1951, with interest at 
2'5 percent. The second series, totaling 
$13,500,000, will mature in equal semian- 
nual installments over 10 years, begin- 
ning in 1961, with interest at 3 percent. 
The third series, totaling $5,000,000, will 
mature in equal semiannual installments 
over 5 years, beginning in 1971, with in- 
terest at 3!o percent. The average effec- 
tive rate of interest over the life of the 
loan will thus be approximately 3 per- 
cent. Greece will have the right to pre- 
pay any note on any interest payment 
date. 

The agreement provides that at any 
time, upon the request of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, Greece will take such steps as 
may be necessary to register the notes 
under the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. Greece undertakes to supply 
to the Export-Import Bank stipulated in- 
formation periodigally as to the financial 
and economic position of the Greek eco- 
nomy. The notes are to be exempt from 
any taxes imposed by Greece or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof, or the holders 
of the notes are to be indemnified there- 
for. Products purchased from the pro- 
ceeds of the loan may not be resold for 
export. 
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Locomotive Purchase Credit of Export- 
[mport Bank to Colombian Railroad 


STATEMENT BY EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


Approval by the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank of the purchase 
of notes of Ferrocarril de Antioquia, Co- 
jombia, from the Baldwin Locomotive 
works of Philadelphia in an amount not 
to exceed $202,800 was announced Janu- 
ary 9 by Wayne C. Taylor, President of 
the Bank. The notes will represent ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the f. 0. b. value 
of four steam locomotives to be sold by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works to the 
Colombian Railway. 

The approval of this type of credit fol- 
lows the expressed policy of the Export- 
Import Bank to regard with favor ade- 
quately secured loans to facilitate foreign 
shipments by American producers which 
at the same time tend to develop the 
economy and increase the productive 
capacity of foreign countries with whom 
we trade. 

This loan is similar to a credit author- 
ized by the Export-Import Bank in De- 
cember 1944, which was also for the pur- 
chase of four locomotives by the same 
railroad, a portion of which loan has al- 
ready been repaid. 

The obligations with interest at 4 per- 
cent will be guaranteed by three Colom- 
bian banks which will be guaranteed by 
the Banco de la Republica, Bogota, Co- 
lombia. The notes will mature serially 
over a period not exceeding 312 years. 
The Republic of Colombia is to furnish 
satisfactory evidence to the Export-Im- 
port Bank that dollar exchange will be 
made available promptly to meet these 
obligations. Actual purchase of the 
notes will occur as the locomotive ship- 
ments are made 


Signing of Two Loan Agreements Be 
tween Export-Import Bank and King 
dom of Belgium 


STATEMENT BY EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 

Two loan agreements were signed 
December 19, 1945, between the Export- 
Import Bank and the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium. The first of these agreements pro- 
vides for a line of credit of $55,000,000 to 
finance the purchase in the United States 
of United States products and services for 
which requisitions had been filed and ap- 
proved before VJ-day under the provi- 
sions of Section 3 (c) of the Lend-Lease 
Act and the procurement of which was 
approved but not contracted for prior to 
VJ-day, or September 2, 1945. 

This credit of $55,000,000 is to be avail- 
able to the Kingdom of Belgium until 
June 30, 1946. Repayment is to be made 
in 60 semiannual installments, the first 
of which will fall due on July 1, 1946. In- 
terest will be at the rate of 2%, percent 
per annum, 

Since the credit is to be used specifi- 
cally for the purchase of products and 
services which had been requisitioned as 
of VJ-day under the lend-lease agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
Kingdom of Belgium, the provisions re- 
lating to maturities and the rate of in- 
terest are identical with those of that 
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agreement and hence represent a literal 
extension of its terms. 

The second agreement provides for a 
line of credit of $45,000,000 to finance the 
purchase in the United States after Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, of a wide variety of United 
States agricultural and manufactured 
products. This credit is to be available 
until June 30, 1948. Advances under the 
credit are to be made against notes of 
the Kingdom of Belgium bearing interest 
at the rate of 2’ percent and maturing 
on March 31, 1951, at which time the 
Kingdom of Belgium will have the right 
to tender new notes in exchange for the 
original notes. The aggregate principal 
amount of the new notes will mature in 
30 approximately equal semiannual in- 
stallments. Notes evidencing the first 
10 of these installments will bear interest 
at 21 percent and will fall due commenc- 
ing September 30, 1951; those evidencing 
the next 10 will bear interest at 3 percent 
and will fall due commencing September 
30, 1956; those evidencing the last 10 will 
bear interest at 315 percent and will ma- 
ture commencing September 30, 1961. 

The agreements provide that the King- 
dom of Belgium will at any time upon 
request of the Export-Import Bank regis- 
ter the notes evidencing advances against 
the credits under the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1933, as amended. The Kingdom 
of Belgium will have the right to prepay 
installments of principal. 

Products purchased under either of the 
two credits may be used in the Belgian 
Monetary Zone, i. e., the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium. the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
and the Belgian Congo, and are eligibie 
for financing up to their c. i. f. value. 
Belgian European or Congo ports. 


STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The two credits totalling $100,000,000 
provided to Belgium in the loan agree- 
ments announced by the Export-Import 
Bank on December 20 represent a con- 
tribution to the speedier economic recov- 
ery of one of the most important com- 
mercial countries and, for its size, one 
of the best markets in the world for 
American goods, the Department of 
Commerce reports. 

Imports from the United States in 
1938, valued at $84,084,000, were more 
than $10 per capita, and comprised all 
types of goods, including foods, feeds, 
raw materials (especially cotton), and 
manufactured products (notably auto- 
mobiles and machinery). 

For Belgium to be able to regain this 
trade on a normal give-and-take basis, it 
is necessary to restore the country’s ex- 
port potential: much of the importing, 
aside from essential food requirements, 
will probably be devoted to industrial re- 
habilitation for reviving exports. 

Belgium is a small, densely settled, and 
highly industrialized country with few 
native raw materials except coal. 

More than most other countries, it 
must trade to live. Per capita imports of 
Belgium-Luxembourg amounted to more 
than $106 in 1937, only a little below those 
of the United Kingdom, the leader among 
industrialized countries, and far above 
those of any other comparable country; 
in exports, on a per capita basis, Bel- 
gium, with $99, was the leader among 
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industrial countries. In total value im- 
ports reached the surprisingly large fig- 
ure of $927,752,000 in 1937, and exports 
amounted to $850,761,000. Any stimulus 
to the restoration of this trade will con- 
tribute materially to the.economic re- 
covery of Europe as a whole and will 
even have a noticeable influence on world 
trade. 

Normally Belgium depends on the 
United States for about 10 percent of its 
total imports. Today, with the prin- 
cipal European countries not in a posi- 
tion to supply Belgian requirements, a 
much larger proportion of the imports 
must be purchased in this country. 

In the first 7 months of 1945 the United 
States supplied slightly more than 20 
percent of the total value of Belgian 
imports and, since the ending of hostili- 
ties in Europe, is becoming the predomi- 
nant source of supply. 

For the present it is impossible for 
Belgium to supply the goods in return 
to pay for these imports, but, on the 
other hand, it was the only country to 
supply more to the United States during 
the war in reverse lend-lease than it ob- 
tained on lend-lease, and its colony, the 
Belgian Congo, has furnished throughout 
the war and is still furnishing large 
quantities of scarce minerals, vegetable 
oils and other products. 

The long-range outlook for Belgian 
economy is favorable. Industrial dam- 
age during the war was slight in com- 
parison with other liberated European 
countries; drastic measures of financial 
control have been adopted to prevent 
inflation; efficient and low-cost indus- 
trial production can probably be re- 
stored within a relatively brief period, 
and the country has a continuing source 
of raw materials and income in the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

Although the credits may be used in 
the whole Belgian Monetary Zone (Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and the Belgian 
Congo), the bulk of the purchases will 
probably be for use in the European 
area. 

Under both agreements the variety of 
goods that may be purchased is very 
broad, but the list is more extensive and 
detailed for new products to be purchased 
under the second agreement than under 
the first agreement involving products 
and services already requisitioned as of 
VJ-day. 

The products specified are attached 
as exhibits A and B. 


EXHIBIT A: PRODUCTS AND SERVICES UNDER THE 
FirsT AGREEMENT ($55,000,000) 


Foods and feeds. 

Hides. 

Leather, including footwear. 

Rubber products, including tires and tubes, 
and allied products. 

Textile fibers and manufactures, including 
used clothing. 

Miscellaneous clothing accessories. 

Round and hewn timber. 

Paper and paper products. 

Nonmetallic minerals, including coal and 
abrasives. 

Metals and manufactures. 

Electrical apparatus. 

Machinery. 

Trucks, tractors, and bicycles. 

Chemicals, including animal glue. 

Medical and dental instruments and sup- 
plies. 
Ocean freight and insurance. 
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Exuisit B: Propucts AND SERVICES UNDER THE 
SECOND AGREEMENT ($45,000,000) 


1. Animals and animal products, edible. 

2a. Hides and skins, raw, except furs. 

2b. Leather and leather manufactures. 

2c. Animal and fish oils and greases, in- 
edible. 

2d. Other inedible animal products. 

3. Vegetable food products and beverages. 

4a. Rubber (synthetic) and manufactures. 

4b. Drugs, herbs, leaves, and roots, crude. 
4c. Vegetable oils and fats, inedible. 

4d. Vegetable dyeing and tanning extracts. 

4e. Tobacco and manufactures. 

4f. Other vegetable products, inedible. 

5. Textile fibers and manufactures. 

6. Wood and paper. 

Ja. Coal and related fuels. 

7b. Petroleum and products. 

7c. Other nonmetalic minerals. 

8. Metals and manufactures. 

9. Machinery of all kinds. 

10. Transportation equipment (including 
automobiles and trucks, parts, accessories, 
and service equipment; aircraft, parts, and 
accessories; and railway equipment). 

lla. Coal-tar products. 

1lb. Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations. 

llc. Chemical specialties. 

1ld. Industrial chemicals. 

lle. Fertilizers and fertilizer materials. 

11f. Other chemicals and related products. 

12. Scientific and professional instruments, 
apparatus, and supplies. 

Ocean freight, marine insurance, and other 
services incidental to the shipment of the 
above-listed products. 


Bank Cotton 
Finland 


Export-Import Credit to 


STATEMENT BY EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


The Export-Import Bank announced 
on December 12, 1945, the signing of an 
agreement with the Government of Fin- 
land and the Bank of Finland, providing 
for a credit of $5,000,000 to finance the 
export to Finland of approximately 
46,000 bales of United States cotton. 
Mr. Walter Grasbeck, Chairman of the 
Trade Delegation of Finland to the 
United States, signed the agreement on 
behalf of the Government of Finland. 

This credit to Finland is the first al- 
location to be made from the general 
credit of $100,000,000 established by the 
Export-Import Bank in October to fi- 
nance the shipment of cotton to Euro- 
pean countries. 

Purchases to be financed under the 
credit will be made by private Finnish 
importers directly from American ship- 
pers. To be eligible under the agree- 
ment, contracts must be entered into not 
later than 6 months from December 12. 
Shipments financed under the credit 
must be made not later than 1 year from 
December 12. 

The term of the cotton credit to Fin- 
land will be 15 months, the maximum 
period allowable under the general credit 
arrangement for financing cotton ex- 
ports. The rate of interest will be 214 
percent per annum. United States ship- 
pers and their respective United States 
banks will participate in the financing. 


STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


* * * The shortage of cotton has 
been keenly felt by Finnish industry 
and by the Finnish population ever 
since communications with the Western 
Hemisphere were cut off by the war. 
Throughout the war the greater part of 
Finland’s limited textile production went 
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to fill the needs of the Finnish army, 
while raw cotton secured since the armi- 
stice with the United Nations (in Sep- 
tember 1944) has sufficed only for the 
maintenance of production of cotton 
textiles on an extremely limited scale. 
As the importation of finished textiles 
has also been almost impossible, the 
civilian supply situation has been ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory and has worked 
real hardship on the population. 

The Finnish cotton industry is well 
developed and, prior to the war, cotton 
mills were the most important branch 
of the country’s textile industry. The 
United States was the usual source of 
Finland’s cotton imports prior to the war 
and in 1937 furnished nearly 15,000 short 
tons, or about 87 percent of all Finnish 
raw-cotton imports. 

The scarcity of consumer’s goods on 
the Finnish market and the resultant 
trend toward increased prices is one of 
the principal adverse factors in the Fin- 
nish Government’s problem of checking 
inflation. The present credit should 
therefore be a material help in the cam- 
paign to maintain the purchasing power 
and exchange value of the Finnish mar':. 


Loan Agreement Between Export-Import 
Bank and Mexico 


STATEMENT BY EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


Hon. Wayne C. Taylor, President of 
the Export-Import Bank, and Dr. An- 
tonio Espinosa de los Monteros, Mexican 
Ambassador to the United States, an- 
nounced on December 7, 1945, the sign- 
ing of the loan agreement providing for 
a line of credit of $20,000,000 to assist 
in financing the purchase in the United 
States of equipment, materials, and serv- 
ices to be used in connection with a 
broad electrification program in Mexico. 
The program will be carried out by the 
Comision Federal de Electricidad, an 
agency of the Mexican Government, in 
cooperation with Nacional Financiera, a 
semigovernmental Mexican financial in- 
stitution, both of which are parties to 
the agreement in addition to the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 

The loan agreement was signed by 
Hon. Wayne C. Taylor for the Export- 
Import Bank, Dr. Antonio Espinosa de 
los Monteros for the Mexican Govern- 
ment, Dr. Luciano Wiechers for Nacional 
Financiera, and Mr. Carlos Raminez 
Ulloa for the Comision Federal de Elec- 
tricidad. 

Equipment, materials and _ services 
eligible for financing under the credit 
may be financed up to their c. i. f. cost, 
Mexican port of entry. 

The credit may be utilized at any time 
prior to June 30, 1948. Advances under 
the credit will be repaid in 40 approxi- 
mately equal semiannual installments. 
Interest will be at the rate of 4 percent 
per annum. 

Advances under the credit will be se- 
cured by the assignment of revenues de- 
rived from specified taxes on the con- 
sumption of electrical energy in Mexico, 
as well as by the unconditional guaranty 
of the Government of Mexico. 

At the signing of the loan agreement, 
the Mexican Ambassador and Mr. Taylor 
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expressed mutual satisfaction over the 
continuing financial cooperation 
tween Mexico and the United States jn 
promoting the development of 
economic resources of Mexico and thus 
facilitating trade between the ty 
countries. It was pointed out that the 
Export-Import Bank has authorized 
credits to Mexico since 1941 totaling gj. 
most $94,000,000, including the new 
credit of $20,000,000. These credits have 
been principally for highway constrye. 
tion and for the purchase in the Uniteg 
States of gasoline refinery equipment 
railway equipment, steel-mill equipment 
and, in the present case, electrical equip. 
ment. Of the total amount of credits 
authorized, approximately $17,000,009 
have been utilized and approximately 
$4,000,000 repaid. Outstanding ag. 
vances are therefore $13,000,000. Credits 
which may still be used amount to 
$77,000,000. 


LoaN AGREEMENT Between — Expogr. 
Import BANK AND THE ReEpusBLic o3 
FRANCE 


STATEMENT BY EXPORT-IMPORT BANK oF 
WASHINGTON 


A loan agreement was signed Decem. 
ber 4, 1945, between the Export-Import 
Bank and the Republic of France pro. 
viding for a line of credit of $550,000,000 
to finance the purchase in the United 
States of specified products and services 
for use in the Republic of France. The 
agreement was subject to ratification by 
the French Assembly. 

The specified products and services 
consist of those (1) which were requisi- 
tioned by the Republic of France under 
the provisions of section 3 (c) of the 
lend-lease Act, (2) the procurement of 
which was approved but not contracted 
for prior to VJ-day, or September 2, 
1945, and (3) the purchase of which was 
contracted for subsequent to September 
26, 1945. Eligible products will be fi- 
nanced up to their c. i. f. value, French 
European ports. Purchases will be made 
by the French Supply Council through 
American private trade channels. 

If the Republic of France so requests, 
advances under the credit will be made 
directly to United States suppliers in 
payment for products or to United States 
commercial banks which have made 
payments for products on instructions 
of the Republic of France. At the re- 
quest of the Republic of France, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank will also give to sup- 
pliers of eligible products commitments 
to make future advances under the 
credit in payment for products pur- 
chased by the Republic of France, pro- 
vided the terms of the commitments are 
not contrary to the laws and _ policies 
governing the operations of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

The credit is be available until De- 
cember 31, 1946, except as commitments 
issued to suppliers by the Export-Import 
Bank pursuant to the agreement may 
provide for payments subsequent to that 
date. Advances under the credit are 
repayable in 60 approximately equal 
semiannual installments, the first of 
which becomes due on July 1, 1946. The 
Republic of France will have the right 
to prepay on any interest date all or any 
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art of the principal of any note issued 
T amant to the loan agreement, any 
such prepayment to be applied to the 
installments of principal in the inverse 
der of their maturity. | 

Advances under the credit will bear 
interest at the rate of 2% percent per 
annum on the unpaid principal balance 
outstanding from time to time. Interest 
js payable on January 1 and July 1 of 

ar. 

ee ceorisions of the loan agreement 
relating to the rate of interest and ma- 
turities are identical with those of 
the lend-lease agreement between the 
United States and the Republic of 
France signed on February 28, 1945. 
This is because the credit is to be used 
for the purchase of United States prod- 
ucts and services which had been requisi- 
tioned under the lend-lease agreement 
and approved for procurement prior to 


VJ-day. 
STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


or 


The range of commodities likely to be 
purchased under the Export-Import 
Bank’s $550,000,000 loan to France has 
been indicated as follows in a statement 
by the Department of Commerce: Food; 
agricultural products, other than food; 
leather and leather manufactures; rub- 
ber, including synthetic and manufac- 
tures; textile fibers and manufactures; 
lumber and lumber products, including 
prefabricated houses; paper and paper 
products; coal; petroleum and petroleum 
products; metals and minerals, includ- 
ing steel and steel manufactures; ag- 
ricultural and industrial machinery; 
transportation equipment; chemicals, in- 
cluding medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations; construction materials. 
Transportation materials will form the 
bulk of the purchases. 

The Commerce Department expressed 
the view that the new credit would serve 
to offset a substantial part of the large 
trade deficit likely to be faced by France 
during the coming year. 

Some of the purposes to which pur- 
chases under this loan may be applied 
are: replenishment of raw-material sup- 
plies in order to hasten the restoration 
of French output of manufactured goods 
for domestic supply and export; restora- 
tion of productive equipment which suf- 
fered deterioration from overuse without 
replenishment during the war and from 
a shortage of proper lubricants, in addi- 
tion to actual war damage; reconstruc- 
tion of dwellings, factories, and the 
transportation system; importation of 
goods normally produced in France 
which cannot now be produced in normal 
volume because of the foregoing factors 
and the shortage of coal; purchase of 
food and other agricultural products far 
in excess of normal needs because of war 
dislocations, shortages of fertilizers and 
equipment, and the exceptional drought 
of the summer of 1945. 


Loan Agreements Between Export Import 
dank and Chile’s Fomento Corporation 
STATEMENT BY Export-IMPORT BANK OF 

WASHINGTON 
Two loan agreements were signed No- 
vember 26, 1945, between the Export- 
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Import Bank and the Fomento Corpora- 
tion of Chile. The first of these agree- 
ments provides for a line of credit of 
$28,000,000 to finance the purchase of 
United States equipment, materials, and 
services required for the construction of 
an integrated iron and steel plant near 
Concepcion, Chile, by a new corporation 
to be known as the Compafiia de Acero 
del Pacifico. 

The Fomento Corporation has under- 
taken to raise from Chilean sources the 
funds needed for all expenditures in 
Chile in connection with the construc- 
tion and operation of the plant and for 
any expenditures in the United States in 
excess of the $28,000,000 provided by the 
Export-Import Bank. It is estimated 
that the Chilean investment in the proj- 
ect will be approximately $25,000,000. 

Experienced United States technical 
assistance is to be used in the design, 
engineering, construction, and opera- 
tion of the plant, which will produce pig 
iron, heavy structurals, light structurals, 
rails, galvanized sheets, wire, pipe, and 
other iron and steel products. 

The credit is fully guaranteed by the 
Republic of Chile. It is to be available 
until December 31, 1948. Advances un- 
der the credit are repayable in 40 semi- 
annual installments, the first of which 
becomes due on June 15, 1949. They will 
bear interest at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum on the unpaid principal balance. 

The second loan agreement provides 
for a line of credit of $5,000,000 to the 
Fomento Corporation. Of this amount, 
$2,000,000 will be used to finance the ac- 
quisition of such facilities as may be 
necessary to furnish electric power to 
the new iron and steel plant. Repay- 
ment of advances under this line of 
credit is also guaranteed by the Republic 
of Chile. 





Shanghai Textile 
Plants 


(Continued from p. 5) 


what part by private funds, had not been 
determined late in 1945. A Textile Ad- 
ministration Commission was being 
formed in the Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs to administer the Japanese mills 
being taken over. The plan provides 
that after 18 months the spindleage is to 
be turned over to private ownership. The 
Commission also is to have charge of the 
purchase of raw materials, administra- 
tion of the mills, and production and 
disposal of textiles. It is authorized 
also to perform some services for Chi- 
nese mills. 

Circumstances point to the need of 
planning on a national scale if recon- 
struction of the textile industry of 
Shanghai is to proceed in line with that 
of the rest of China. Raw materials, 
adequate power to run the mills, skilled 
labor, and financial strengthening are 
the principal needs of the industry, every 
aspect of which requires rehabilitation. 





Total soap production in Palestine in 
1944 amounted to 10,963 tons, compared 
with 9,278 tons in 1943. 
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Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write. direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, January 20, 1945: 

Copies of this publication which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
per year. The January 20 issue contains 
these articles: 

THE BRITISH LOAN—WHaAT IT MEANS 
To Us. 

CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 

PROPOSALS FOR OVERSEA INFORMATION 
SERVICE. 

THE BERMUDA ‘'TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CONFERENCE. By Helen G. Kelly. 

DETAIL OF UNITED STATES PERSONNEL TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS. By Henry H. Mc- 
George. 

First INTER-AMERICAN DEMOGRAPHIC 
CONGRESS, By Sarah E, Roberts. 

Civit AVIATION CONFERENCE (BER- 
MUDA). 

DENIAL OF RUSSEL NIXON’s CONCLUSION 
ON “PROTECTION” OF GERMAN ASSETS. 

$25,000,000 Loan TO THE GREEK GOVERN- 
MENT. 

PLANTS AVAILABLE FOR ALLOCATION ON 
GERMAN REPARATIONS ACCOUNT. 

RECOGNITION OF AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 

BAN ON EXIT PERMITS FOR AUSTRIA 
LIFTED. 


Other Publications 


SCHEDULE B, STATISTICAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMODI- 
TIES EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. 


Group 8. Chemicals and Related 
Products. 1946 Edition. Part I, Al- 
phabetic Index. 48 pp. Part II, 
Numbered Classifications and Articles 
Included. 46 pp. 

Part I of Schedule B. Changes effec- 
tive January 1, 1946, in the 1945 edi- 
tion, in other than chemicals and re- 
lated products. 1946. 13 pp. 


Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25; ix ¢: 

JAPAN: A PHYSICAL, CULTURAL, AND RE- 
GIONAL GEOGRAPHY. Glenn Thomas Tre- 
wartha. 1945. 607 pp. Price, $5. A 
geographical background for the ever in- 
creasing body of literature on Japan and 
the Far Eastern theater of war. 

Available from: University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 811 State Street, Madison, Wis. 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Labels on Containers of Liquid 
Glues: Marks of Net Content May Be 
Based on Weight.—The indication of net 
content required in Argentina on labels 
of liquid glues may be shown by weight 
as well as by volume, according to Reso- 
lution No. 15,453 of October 11, 1945, 
issued by the Bureau of Industry and 
Commerce, and published in the Boletin 
Oficial of October 18. 

This is an exception to Decree No. 
1529 ‘45 of January 24, 1945, which es- 
tablished that the net content on labels 
of liquid products must be calculated by 
volume and not by weight. 

|For announcement of Degree No. 1529/45 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 27, 
1945. | 


Uranium Minerals: Exportation Pro- 
hibited.—The exportation of uranium 
minerals from Argentina was prohibited 
by Decree No. 22,855 of September 26, 
1945, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
October 17. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Flour: Import Duties Suspended.— 
The collection of import duties in Brazil 
on flour was suspended for a period of 
90 days, beginning December 1, 1945, by 
Decree Law No. 8,250. 

Long or Hard Bones and Joint Bones: 
Exportation Permitted.—Exports from 
Brazil of long or hard bones and joint 
bones for the manufacture of glue are 
now permitted by provision of Order No. 
432 of December 19, 1945, of the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
20. 

The exportation of all residue bones 
and phosphate fertilizers was originally 
prohibited by Decree Law No. 1774 of 
November 16, 1939 (see announcement in 
COMMERCE Reports of December 16, 
1939). Long or hard bones were specifi- 
cally prohibited exportation by Order 
No. 340 of January 30, 1945, and exports 
of joint bones were prohibited by Order 
No. 395 of July 31, 1945 (see announce- 
ment in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 17, 1945). 


Transport and Communication 


Development in Aviation.—Cia. Me- 
ridional de Transportes has announced 
the inauguration of an air service be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Volta Redonda 
(site of big new steel plant) on a 25- 
minute run. The present schedule calls 
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for three flights each way weekly. The 
company is now operating three planes. 

Companhia Nacional de _ Aciacao, 
which was organized a few years ago to 
promote private flying and the training 
of pilots in Brazil, has been transformed 
into a Foundation. The Foundation will 
be headed by the former Air Minister, 
who will act in this capacity as a private 
citizen. Formerly the Air Minister was 
the head of the organization, acting in 
his official capacity. 


British East 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Bazar trade throughout British East 
Africa was quiet during the third quar- 
ter of 1945 inasmuch as there was a se- 
vere shortage of piece goods. This short- 
age was caused in part by the “freezing” 
of stocks from the United States and 
India at Mombasa and Dar-es-Salaam 
pending the formation of distributor 
groups to take up the supplies. Lack of 
shipping space on the Indian route also 
affected the supply position during Au- 
gust and September. The annual quota 
of piece goods from India for export to 
British East Africa has been reduced 
from 60,000,000 to 40,000,000 yards, pos- 
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Air Service 


The so-called ‘““‘worm’s-eye” view 
in our cover picture this week 
| shows’ mail and baggage being 
| loaded aboard a Strato-Clipper for 
| distribution in Latin America— 
| vast and varied region with which 
| many United States businessmen 
| hope to have increasingly extensive 
| and profitable relations in this 
| postwar period. 

} The photograph was courteously 
furnished by Pan American Air- 
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sibly to meet import requirements ijn the 
Far East. 

The general level of retail prices for 
consumer goods in Nairobi on August 
31, 1945, as measured by returns received 
from retail dealers, was 62.3 percent 
above the prewar level, while the cor. 
responding figure for June 1945 was 634 
percent. Imported articles were 73.1 
percent above the prewar level and local 
products 53.5 percent, while correspond. 
ing figures for June were 72.8 and 567 
percent, respectively. Among local prod. 
ucts, the price of sugar increased slightly, 
while prices of cacoa, aerated water, po- 
tatoes, fruits, and vegetables decreased 

It is reported that British manufac. 
turers and exporters are again taking 
an interest in British East African mar. 
kets, but there is litle likelihood of sup. 
plies from the United Kingdom being 
forthcoming for at least a year. Pros. 
pects for trade with the United States 
were not encouraging because of the re- 
tention of import controls and exchange 
restrictions. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The British East African Industria] 
Research Board has announced that the 
industries it now operates will not con- 
tinue indefinitely as State enterprises, 
Disposal is to be governed by two ob- 
jectives, namely, the recovery of capital 
investments so far as possible and the 
assurance of continuation of the indus- 
tries under conditions favorable to their 
expansion. Projects of the board include 
the processing of vegetable oils and the 
manufacture of soap, fiber building 
boards, fish nets, insecticides, cement, 
fertilizers, and ceramics 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


The highlights of British East Africa’s 
mineral production during the third 
quarter were the larger than average 
output in Tanganyika of gold and dia- 
monds, and the reduced wolfram output 
in Uganda. Gold production in Tan- 
ganyika during July was valued in excess 
of £50,000, which is well above the aver- 
age for other months of 1945. Tangan- 
vika’s diamond production for July also 
reached £50,000, a production slightly 
above the average monthly output for 
1945. Other minerals mined in Tan- 
ganyika included mica, tin, and salt. 

The only minerals exported from 
Uganda during July and August 1945, 
were tin, wolfram, and gold. The pro- 
duction of both tin and gold was below 
average Wolfram production ceased 
during August because of the temporary 
suspension of the British Ministry of 
Supply’s contract. On October 1, the 
contract was renewed until December 31, 
1945, at £250 per long ton of 2,240 pounds, 
the same price as was previously paid. 

In Kenya, the notable drop in the 
number of gold producers from 53 in 
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1939 to 11 at the end of 1944 has caused 
some anxiety. More prospecting is need- 
ed, according to the local press, although 
production has remained almost con- 
stant. Most of the gold is produced by 
a few well-established mines. 

As the result of import controls, ex- 
change restrictions, and the world short- 
age of mining equipment, there was little 
jmportation of any type of mining equip- 
ment during the third quarter. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The Municipal Council of Nairobi ac- 
cepted a plan in September to construct 
apartment houses for European ( white) 
tenants. Construction is to be financed 
by the municipality at an estimated cost 
of £250,000. Construction is not ex- 
pected to begin immediately, however. 
The council has also authorized an ap- 
plication to the government to borrow 
£65,000 to complete the Ruiru River dam. 
The first of two new 1,000,000-gallon wa- 
ter storage tanks was completed in Mom- 
basa early in the year, and the second 
was expected to be finished during the 
second half of 1945. These were re- 
quired because of the increased rate of 
water consumption in the city, which in 
1944 exceeded the preceding year by 80,- 
000,000 gallons. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


No immediate relaxation of woman- 
power regulations in Kenya is expected, 
according to recent reports. The rule 
provides that white women between the 
ages of 18 and 60 who are in good health 
are required to work in civil occupations 
or to enter the military service. Few ex- 
ceptions are allowed. These regulations 
were not imposed in the other British 
East African territories. 

‘According to the Kenya Labor Depart- 
ment Bulletin for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, the number of registered na- 
tives in civil employment declined by 
2,100 during the quarter, to a total of 
240,000. Conscripted natives increased 
11 percent over the period to 18,765. 


RECENT FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


By the Local Loan Ordinance, 1945, the 
Governor of Kenya is empowered to raise 
in the colony a loan of £2,000,000 to be 
used primarily to supplement the sinking 
funds for existing bond issues and also to 
finance such other projects as the Gov- 
ernor and the council may approve. The 
first £600,000 installment of this 3 per- 
cent loan has been fully subscribed. The 
government has sought to confine sales 
of stock within the colony, as “local sales 
do not involve draining the country of 
sterling resources by the payment of in- 
terest and sinking fund to stockholders 
who live overseas. 

The customs receipts of Kenya and 
Uganda for the period January to Sep- 
tember 1945 showed a decrease for 
Kenya of 19.8 percent and an increase 
for Uganda of 10.5 percent as compared 
with the revenue for the corresponding 
1944 period. Kenya’s share totaled 
£1,088,000, while that of Uganda 
amounted to £460,000. The two areas 
form one administrative unit for customs 
purposes, 
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Excise revenue for the first 7 months 
of 1945 reached £335,928 for Kenya and 
£211,379 for Uganda, amounting to a de- 
crease of 8.6 percent for Kenya and an 
increase of 7.2 percent for Uganda over 
comparable 1944 figures. The tobacco 
tax yielded the largest portion of the rev- 
enue in both countries, although excise 
taxes are also collectible on beer, sugar, 
and tea. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN THE BAHAMAS 


The economic situation in the Baha- 
mas during the third quarter of 1945 was 
marked by a complaint on the part of 
merchants that sales had dropped below 
previous levels with the departure from 
the Islands of several thousand British 
troops who had been there for 4 years. 
Otherwise, conditions were essentially 
the same as during the war. The farm- 
labor group in the United States con- 
tinued to remit a portion of their earn- 
ings to dependents, but at levels below 
those in the earlier part of the year. 
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There was a noticeable shortage of 
merchandise in the Islands, particularly 
of hardware items, paint, household ap- 
pliances, and cotton piece goods. Cost 
of living continued well above normal 
during the period. There has been con- 
siderable interest shown in the possibility 
of discovering oil in the colony. The six 
foreign companies and one local com- 
pany which have been granted conces- 
sions to drill for oil plan to import their 
technical and clerical employees and to 
hire as much native labor as possible. 

During the quarter the government 
failed to select a site for the new high 
school which is to be built, but showed 
renewed interest in the long-proposed 
hospital. Suggestions were made in the 
House of Assembly that the government 
take over the airports, but lack of funds 
for their upkeep killed the proposal. 


TOURISM 


The government and the merchants 
were counting on a good tourist trade 
during this season. One of the large ho- 
tels opened during the quarter and an- 
other planned to open during the early 
part of 1946. The government appropri- 
ated £3,000 during the third quarter for 
advertising in the United States. 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
“War and Economic Stability” 


Undoubtedly, the First World War set up a series of events which utterly 
destroyed free societies in much of Europe and went far in this direction in 
other parts of the world. We, ourselves, did not escape these forces entirely. 
The repercussions of World War I undermined the gold standard and the 
essential stability of monetary systems in most of the world. During that 
war, liquid assets in the hands of the people were greatly augmented, much 
normal production was eliminated or greatly reduced. After the war, re- 
placement booms took place. We financed a great excess of exports over 
our imports by loaning the funds to foreign governments and foreign peoples. 
Overlending occurred, and, when the contraction from the domestic postwar 
replacement boom and the reduced foreign lending occurred, deflation and 
unemployment followed. Unwise credit expansion in the domestic economy 
paved the way still further for the collapse. Wartime changes always estab- 
lish vested interests which resist change and thereby intensify frictions and 
make for unemployment. 

This highly condensed explanation of the episodes leading to the unprece- 
dented depression of the 1930’s is introduced merely to point out that, if 
we are going to make our voluntary free-enterprise system function effec- 
tively, one of the most essential prerequisites is the elimination of wars. The 
repercussions from World War II are even more profound. Social and 
political chaos, disorganized currencies, enormous public debts, reparation 
demands, and economic disorganization in general, may plague vast sections 
of the planet for years. 

We cannot escape the effects of this disorder. The greatest danger of all 
is that when the effects from this disorder reach our shores and substantial 
unemployment prevails here, then employers and our free voluntary form 
of economic organization will be blamed by our own people. Then demands 
may be made that we sell our great heritage of freedom and individualism 
for a mess of pottage. This has been the pattern abroad. 

Unless we can build a durable peace, we cannot escape the repercussions 
of the wartime booms and subsequent readjustment periods. This is ele- 
mental. To expect domestic stability without peace and without settled 
international relations, including tariffs, currency, exchange relations, and 
other related matters, is simply to close our eyes to some of the essentials 
of a voluntary free-enterprise economy. 


From “A Program for Sustaining Employment,” a report of the Committee on 
Economic Policy of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


Actual results of fiscal operations. in 
1944 proved much better than was an- 
ticipated in November, and the year 
closed with a surplus of £45,654. This 
figure added to the accumulated surplus 
of £692,201 and the appreciation in sur- 
plus funds invested on December 31, 
1944, amounting to £762, resulted in a 
total surplus balance of £738,617 at the 
end of 1944. 

The original budget for 1945 provided 
for revenues of £590,035 and expendi- 
tures of £787,760, leaving a deficit of 
£197,725. However, revised estimates in- 
dicate that revenues for 1945 may fall 
below the original estimate by about 
£10,000 and expenditures may be about 
£87,760 less, the reduction in expendi- 
tures to be affected because of enforced 
postponement of building projects origi- 
nally planned. In the light of the revised 
1945 budget, the position may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Amount 
Revised estimates of expenditures. £700, 000 





Revised estimate of revenue___-_-_-_- 580, 035 
Estimated deficit._........_____- __ 119, 965 
Surplus July 1, 1945._____________- 738, 017 
Rees Geiolt................. 119, 965 
Estimated surplus December 31, 

SES A eee 618, 052 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seed Potatoes: New Regulations Gov- 
erning Importation Issued. — Effective 
January 1, 1946, the importation of seed 
potatoes into Cuba is regulated by Decree 
No. 3495, published in the Official Gazette 
of November 25, 1945. The new decree 
embodies previous regulations which 
were contained in older decrees and in- 
corporates several new provisions. The 
regulations now in force are as follows: 

(1) Seed potatoes may be imported 
only from the United States or Canada. 
(2) The only varieties which may be im- 
ported are Red Bliss Triumph, Pontiac, 
White Bliss Triumph, Irish Cobbler, 
Green Mountain, Katahdin, Sabago, 
Houma, Earlino, and Chippewa. (3) 
Imports of seed potatoes must be ac- 
companied by an inspection certificate 
issued by the Federal or State inspector 
or by a growers’ association attached to 
an agricultural college. The certificate 
shall show the percentage of diseases 
noted by the inspector during his first 
and second field inspection trips and 
those noted at the time of packing and 
shipping. The time elapsed since har- 
vesting must also be shown. This docu- 
ment must be certified by a notary pub- 
lic and by a Cuban consulate located in 
the country of origin. (4) The invoice 
covering each shipment must show the 
price in the country of origin, the cost 
of inland and ocean freight, and mari- 
time insurance. 

Seed potatoes may be imported duty- 
free from September 1 through January 
31 of the following year. They may be 
imported only by (1) foodstuffs im- 
porters who have been established for 
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Government Ownership of 
Britain’s Gas Industry 
Urged 


Nationalization of the gas indus- 
try in the United Kingdom involv- 
ing compulsory Government pur- 
chase of 1,047 undertakings rang- 
ing in size from single village sup- 
ply units to the large Gas Light & 
Coke Co., was urged in a report 
dated December 7 and released by 
the committee established in 1944 
to consider the future of the 
industry. 

The committee’s proposals call 
for a division of the United King- 
dom into 10 regions, each operated 
by a regional board responsible to 
the Minister of Fuel and Power. 
These boards would be authorized 
to fix prices on gas to recover all 
expenses, the full interest on cap- 
ital outstanding, and a commission 
of one-fourth of 1 percent per an- 
num to the Government. 

The report further recom- 
mended that no attempt be made 
to accumulate reserves, other than 
depreciation reserves, and that in- 
dependent machinery should be 
established to consider fair com- 
pensation to be granted present 
owners. 























at least 1 year; (2) corporations, co- 
operatives, or associations acting for 
growers; or (3) growers for their own 
use or for the use of their employees. 
Seed potatoes may be imported into 
Cuba only through the ports of Habana, 
Cardenas, Matanzas, Caibarian, Nuevi- 
tas, Gibara, and Santiago de Cuba. 

Each container of seed potatoes must 
bear an official card stating the source, 
the number of the above-mentioned in- 
spection certificate, the name of the 
grower, the net weight of the contents, 
and the number of days of germinative 
inactivity or the date of harvesting. 

Importers desiring to import whole 
potatoes into Cuba for use as seed are 
required to obtain a permit from the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The petition 
must state the quantity and variety of 
potatoes and the ports of shipment and 
destination. The seed potatoes may be 
imported through the customs only with 
the permission of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Machinery and Apparatus: Further 
Regulations for Duty-Free Entry.—In 
order to take advantage of the benefits 
accorded by Decree No. 1831 of July 3, 
1945, which granted duty-free entry 
into Cuba of machinery and apparatus 
for new industries and public services, 


_ importers must show in their petitions, 


in addition to the other requirements, 
the particular article for which duty- 
free entry is requested. Entry requests 
which use such general terms as “com- 
plete equipment” will not be considered. 

[For announcement of Decree No. 1831, see 


FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 18, 
1945. | 
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Wheat Flour: Subsidies To Be Gran 
on Limited Quantity Imported During 
Limited Period.—According to a report 
from the United States Embassy at Ha. 
bana, Cuba, the Cuban Cabinet on Dp». 
cember 27, 1945, authorized a subsidy 
to be paid on 864,000 sacks of wheg 
flour (200 pounds each) imported dur. 
ing the period January through Apri] 
1946. On hard spring wheat flour the 
subsidy is $2.54 per bag and on hard 
winter wheat flour, $2 per bag. The 
purpose of the subsidy is to insure 
prompt imports of flour and to avoid an 
increase in the price of bread. Quotas 
for Cuban importers will be on the same 
basis as the 1945 quotas. 

Coconuts: Imports for Processing ang 
Reerportation Made Subject to Dray. 
back Provisions—Imports of coconuts 
into Cuba for grating and mixing with 
sirup and subsequent reexportation haye 
been made subject to the draw-back pro. 
visions of article 9 of the general provi. 
sions of the Cuban customs tarig 
according to Decree No. 3497 published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of November 19 
1945. 

In order to receive the draw-back of 
95 percent of the duty as provided ip 
article 9, the importer must prove that 
the nuts were imported and processed 
in Cuba. He must also prove, with ver. 
ification from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, that there are no Cuban coconuts 
available on the market. The decree 
provides that if it is shown that there js 
a sufficient supply of Cuban coconuts 
available to meet the needs of the in- 
dustry, the draw-back privileges will be 
withdrawn. 

Herring Prepared with Vinegar, Oil. 
Grease, or Other Condiments: Classified 
for Duty Purposes.—Imports into Cuba 
of herring prepared with vinegar, oil, 
grease, or other condiments are dutiable 
under Item No. 248 of the Cuban cus- 
toms tariff according to Cuban Customs 
Circular No. 150 of November 26, 1945. 
Tariff item No. 248 includes “herring in 
brine, smoked, salted, or pickled.” The 
rate of duty on imports from the United 
States is $0.975 per 100 kilograms; the 
general rate is $1.30 per 100 kilograms. 
In each case there is an emergency sur- 
tax of 20 percent of the duty 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Control of Imports 
and Exports.—Detailed regulations in- 
troducing control of Czechoslovak im- 
ports and exports, respectively, are con- 
tained in two announcements issued by 
the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign 
Trade on December 16, becoming effec- 
tive on February 1, 1946, on the basis of 
the Presidential decree of October 27, 
1945. relative to the control of Czecho- 
slovakia’s foreign trade, it is reported by 
the American Embassy in Prague. 

These announcements set forth that 
all kinds of merchandise, with certain 
exceptions, will be subject to licenses for 
both importation into and exportation 
from Czechoslovakia. A fee of one-half 
percent of the value of the goods as 
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in the license will be collected. 
ence of import licenses allocates 
Tytomatically the necessary foreign 
Oe general, the new foreign trade con- 
trol regulations follow the prewar li- 
censing practice of Czechoslovakia, the 
only important change being the neces- 
sity for Czechoslovak exporters to ob- 
tain an “export approval certificate 
pefore presenting a tender to, or before 
accepting his order from, a customer 
abroad, if the exporter desires to export 
goods in the value of 1,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns and upwards. 

The export approval certificate en- 
titles the exporter to obtain an export 
license, if the proposed deal is closed ac- 
cording to the terms laid down in the 
export approval certificate. . 

As a rule, import and export licenses 
will be valid for 3 months, but their 
validity may be extended upon request. 

[For authorization of Foreign Trade Con- 
trol of Czechoslovakia see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WerekLy of December 15, 1945.] 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Charges and Consular Fees 
Removed on Imports of Sugar.—Sugar 
of all kinds from whatever source has 
been declared free of customs charges 
and consular fees by Salvadoran Legis- 
lative Decree No. 221, published and ef- 
fective November 14, 1945. 

The purpose of the decree is to facili- 
tate entrance into the country of an 
amount of sugar sufficient to satisfy 
domestic consumption. 


Ethiopia 
Economic Conditions 


A number of enterprises were recently 
launched in Ethiopia, under official aus- 
pices, with a view to aiding the economic 
and industrial advancement of the 
country, according to a report from the 
American Legation, Addis Ababa. These 
were described in a speech on October 
25, 1945, by the Ethiopian Minister of 
Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture, on 
the occasion of the opening of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Addis Ababa. 
These enterprises are as follows: 

(1) The Haile Selassie for Spinning 
Cotton and Wool. Besides providing 
employment (3,000 women at Addis 
Ababa and nearby places), this center is 
expected to help modernize the current 
methods of production and to encourage 
the production of raw materials, par- 
ticularly cotton growing and improve- 
ment of local breeds of sheep for wool. 

(2) Industrial School at Kolfe. This 
school is designed to improve, by the in- 
troduction of new methods, the work of 
large numbers of Ethiopian artisans, and 
also to train apprentices. 

(3) Agricultural Bank of Ethiopia. 
This institution will advance money at 
low rates of interest to farmers: assist 
in modernizing the means of cultivation; 
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and import selected seed from abroad as 
well as blooded cattle for resale at low 
prices to producers. 

(4) Chamber of Commerce at Addis 
Ababa. This organization is to study 
statistics of Ethiopia’s foreign trade; es- 
tablish contact with chambers of com- 
merce throughout the world; and keep 
Ethiopian merchants advised of the de- 
mand and prices for their goods in the 
world markets. 

(5) Produce Exchange (Bourse de 
Commerce). This exchange is designed 
to bring together the buyers and sellers 
in Ethiopia; heretofore, the local sellers 
of coffee, hides and skins, wax, and simi- 
lar commodities often came to the com- 
mercial centers and experienced diffi- 
culty in disposing of their products, 
chiefly because the buyers were not in- 
formed of the probable date of the ar- 
rival of local goods at the commercial 
centers. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Change in Local Taz Collected in Ad- 
dition to Transaction Tax.—The maxi- 
mum amount of the local tax which may 
be collected by communes in France on 
retail sales and services, in addition to 
the transaction tax collecved by the 
French Government, has been fixed at 
0.10 percent for communes preserving 
their octroi tax and at 1 percent (for- 
merly 0.75) for all other communes, by 
Ordinance No. 45-890 of May 4, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on May 5. 











Plans Under Way for British 
Colonial Empire Census 
Study 


The British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies recently an- 
nounced that plans are being made 
for a comprehensive census survey 
of the colonial empire. Full or 
modified censuses are scheduled to 
be taken in 1946 or 1947 in the 
following territories: Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern 
Rhodesia (in respect of the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic population only), 
Zanzibar, Palestine, Cyprus, Cey- 
lon, Seychelles, St. Helena, Bar- 
bados, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Leeward Islands, Wind- 
ward Islands, Trinidad, and the 
Falkland Islands. 

Arrangements are being made 
with the Governments of Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast for similar 
studies, and the possibilities of 
taking censuses in Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia (apart from St. 
Mary Island) are to be reviewed 
early next year. Census studies 
have already been completed in 
the Bahamas, Mauritius, Jamaica, 
Nyasaland, and the Gambia (in re- 








spect of St. Mary Island only). 
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Orders of the Ministers of the In- 
terior and Finances may authorize com- 
munes which have abolished their octroi 
tax to collect a tax not to exceed 1.50 
percent. The rate of 1.50 percent applies 
to the office at Paris and in the suburban 
communes of the Seine. 

Preserved Fish: Special Sales Tax 
Doubled.—The special tax on sales of 
preserved fish in France, to cover ex- 
penses of the Organization Committee 
for the Preserved Fish Industry, was in- 
creased from 1 percent to 2 percent of 
the purchase price, by an order of March 
31, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of the French Republic on May 4. 

Metals: General Trade Office for 
Transformation of Metals Established.— 
A General Trade Office of Transforma- 
tion of Metals was established in France 
for all of the industries connected with 
the transformation of metals, by Decree 
No. 45-863 of April 24, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the French Re- 
public on May 1. 

The former General Organization 
Committee of Mechanics was dissolved 
and its functions included in the above 
office. 

Gasogene Industry: Trade Organiza- 
tion Committee Abolished.—The French 
Organization Committee of the Industry 
of Gasogenes for Explosion and Internal- 
Combustion Motors was abolished, effec- 
tive April 1, 1945, by Decree No. 45-811 
of April 24, 1945, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of the French Republic on 
April 26. 

The functions of this committee were 
transferred to the Organization Commit- 
tee of the Automobile and Cycle. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 27, 1943, for announcement of es- 
tablishment of the gasogene committee. | 


Haiti 
Commodity Controls 


Petroleum Products: Rationing Abol- 
ished.—Rationing of gasoline and other 
petroleum products was abolished in 
Haiti by a communiqué published in Le 
Moniteur of October 29, 1945, following 
the receipt of a note from the U. S. 
Embassy in Port-au-Prince, informing 
the Haitian Government that all restric- 
tions with regard to the supply and 
transportation of these products would 
no longer be enforced after October 31, 
1945. Rationing of petroleum products 
in Haiti had been in effect since April 
30, 1942. 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Limiting Amount of Cur- 
rency Permitted to Travelers Visiting 
Haiti Abolished —The wartime restric- 
tions established by decree law of June 
25, 1942, controlling the importation and 
exportation of foreign currencies in 
Haiti, have been abolished by Decree 
Law No. 563, published in Le Moniteur 
of November 5, 1945. While the new 
decree places no limit to the total amount 
which may be carried by visitors, it 
stipulates that United States currency 
must be in denominations of $20 or 
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less. Any denomination in excess of 
this amount will be collected at the 
customs and forwarded to the National 
Bank of Haiti to be blocked in a special 
account. 


[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 28, 1942.] 


India 


Commodity Controls 


Automobile Batteries, Brake Linings, 
and Motorcycles: Control of Distribution 
Discontinued.—On November 23, 1945, 
the War Transport Department of the 
Government of India announced the dis- 
continuance of control over the distribu- 
tion of automobile batteries and brake 
linings effective as of November 24, 1945. 
On November 30, 1945, the War Trans- 
port Department announced that effec- 
tive December 10, 1945, permits are no 
longer necessary for the purchase of 


motorcycles. Price ceilings on the 
above-mentioned goods continue in 
force. 


Ceiling Prices for Certain Automotive 
Spare Parts Established.—The Gazette 
of India of November 15, 1945, published 
two notifications fixing maximum retail 
ceiling prices for certain automotive 
spare parts and accessories. The new 
prices were effective as of December 1, 
1945. 


Kenya and 
Uganda 


Transport and Communication 


Activity on Railways and Lakes.—The 
Kenya and Uganda Railways and Har- 
bours Administration, the government- 
owned statutory corporation which 
operates in Kenya Colony and Protec- 
torate and in Uganda, exceeded all pre- 
vious records for freight, passengers, 
and ton-miles in 1944. This was done 
with very little new equipment. An in- 
crease of 8 percent in train mileage, 0.3 
percent in passenger traffic, and 14 per- 
cent in ton-miles over the preceding year 
resulted in an increase of 9 percent in 
total earnings in the calendar year 1944. 

The increase in freight traffic was due 
largely to a better cotton crop and in- 
creased forwardings of cotton seed, corn 
and corn meal, timber, and wheat. To- 
tal freight carried in 1944 amounted to 
2,764,831 long tons, an increase of 4 
percent over the 2,665,530 tons carried 
in 1943. Freight ton-miles of revenue 
freight totaled 654,633,599, compared 
with 575,542,698 in the preceding year; 
and freight train-miles numbered 
3,887,668 as against 2,984,532 miles in 
1943. Passengers carried in 1944 num- 
bered 2,753,647 compared with 2,745,229 
in the year before. 

Operating revenue (from railway op- 
eration only) amounted to £4,004,772 in 
1944, compared with £3,679,412, while 
other revenue increased 13 percent— 
from £166,131 to £186,940. Operating 
expenses in 1944 totaled £2,822,893, com- 
pared with £2,500,434 in the preceding 
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year, while other expenses decreased 1 
percent—from £654,388 to £650,037. 

Steamer mileages on Lakes Victoria, 
Kioga, and Albert decreased from 275,- 
110 to 271,780, but tonnage increased 
from 179,793 to 193,660 long tons. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
the application of the 12 percent export 
tax in Mexico have been modified on a 
few products, and two new items have 
been created by an Executive resolution 
issued December 13, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 15 and effec- 
tive December 21, 1945. 

The new valuations on the products 
affected, with former valuations shown 
in parentheses, in pesos, are as follows: 
Vegetable waxes, 3.45 per gross kilogram 
(2.95); coke, 0.048 per gross kilogram 
(0.055): motor oil (Diesel oil) and fuel 
petroleum, 27.30 per cubic meter (26.35) ; 
gas oil (from petroleum), 13.25 per cubic 
meter (47.50). 

The classification for footwear of 
leather with uppers formed of strips of 
fabric or braid, which formerly had a 
valuation of 11.45 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, has been divided into two items, 
as follows: When packed in wooden 
boxes, 8.93 per gross kilogram: when 
packed otherwise, 11.45 per gross kilo- 
gram, as formerly 

Under the classification for mother- 
of-pearl manufactured in any form, a 
new subdivision has been created for 
river shells manufactured in any form, 
for which no valuation, and conse- 
quently no tax, has been established. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Three affected 
nomic Nicaragua during 


major influences 
conditions in 


eco- 





Russians Establish 
“Prospecting Institute” 


A Union Geological Prospecting 
Institute has been set up by the 
U. S. S. R. People’s Commissariat 
for the Oil Industry, according to 
a Moscow announcement reported 
in the European press. The insti- 
tute will conduct scientific research 
in connection with the oil industry 

|} and will prospect for new oil and 
| gas deposits throughout the Soviet 
Union. 
Headquarters of the new insti- 
| tute will be in Leningrad, but there 
| will be a large branch in Moscow 
| having the special task of pros- 
| pecting in the central areas of the 
| Union. Prospecting expeditions 
| are planned for the close vicinity 
| of Moscow, as well as for the Mos- 
cow, Tula, Ryazan, and Kalinin 
| Provinces. 
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the third quarter of 1945. These Wer 
the probable candidacy of the President 
for another term, the end of the War 
and the enactment of legislation to jp; 
crease duties and taxes for revenue pur. 
poses and for the protection of certain 
domestic industries. Together they 
brought about reduced imports, fluctua. 
tion in the black market for foreign ey. 
change, and a temporary decline in 
retail sales. Although there was an jp. 
creasing interest in the importation of 
materials and commodities from the 
United States, this could not be realized 
because of the shortage of foreign ey. 
change in the official market, which Te- 
sulted from declining exports and golq 
production and the close of the coffee 
crop year 

With the exception of coffee, the agri. 
cultural outlook was bright, and there 
were large harvests of beans and corp, 
Industrial production remained more or 
less normal with the exception of com. 
modities that require large amounts of 
sugar, such as beverages and candy, in. 
asmuch as sugar was strictly rationed. 


AGRICULTURE 


Never in the history of Nicaragua has 
there been a greater need for increased 
agricultural production with which to 
bolster the country’s declining exports 
which have reduced its foreign exchange 
to a dangerous minimum. This condi- 
tion has been apparent for several] 
months, but only became acute recently, 
as a result of a decline in gold output,a 
contracting rubber program, the com- 
pletion of a large portion of the Pan 
American Highway, and the suspension 
of work on the Rama Road. This con- 
dition has arisen at a most inopportune 
time as Nicaragua's need for foreign ex. 
change increases daily because of the 
deteriorated condition of its railways, 
motorbusses, and trucking equipment. 

The 1944-45 coffee crop was seriously 
affected by drought and early forecasts 
of the present crop, harvested during 
November, December, and January, were 
to the effect that it would not exceed last 
year’s yield, principally because of rain 
during the flowering season. The lack 
of proper upkeep and financial support 
also accounted for decreased coffee pro- 
duction 

Much interest been manifested 
throughout Nicaragua concerning the 
present price of 14 cordobas per quintal. 
In fact, the Coffee Growers Association 
has sought United States aid in more 
than one direction: first, an increased 
price for their coffee or its removal from 


has 


price control in the United States; sec- 
ond, a fertilizer expert and adequate 
fertilization of existing plantations; 


from the United 
Agriculture to 
and advise on 


third, a coffee expert 
States Department of 
teach coffee culture 
methods of cultivation. There is also 
discussion of the lowering of import 
duties on equipment and supplies used 
in the cultivation of coffee. 

The Nicaraguan coffee grower’s great- 
est problem, however, is internal. When 
the planter delivers his coffee shipping 
documents to the bank he receives cor- 
dobas at the official rate of 5 cordobas 
to the dollar, but when he purchases 
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lies and equipment he pays for cor- second planting will show an important 
a na 4t the rate of 7 to the dollar. In acreage increase. 
sident dobas iia when he purchases im- Whereas there are several varieties of 
' War, est articles with the 70 cordobas re- — ne beans grown in Nicaragua, the Govern- 
7 nm . ed for 5 quintals of coffee he suffers mn ment is making efforts to standardize 
> Dur. celv loss of 40 percent, or 28 cordobas. © : or ar ean gO red kidney beans from seeds imported 
rtain O ene coffee growers expect the re- > @.__- —— ae from the United States. However, if 
ou oma of price ceilings as a possible so- ee Shipments to om beans are to be produced for export, more 
m = jution to their problems and feel that (Berementatien, Om “— improved farming methods must be em- 
“ . teil eventually take place as a result ployed in order to reduce the cost of 
oa of possible European demand. There 2 production to a point where Nicaraguan 
On of have been numerous rumors to the ef- beans can compete in world markets. 
1 the fect that certain European countries ; ph final acreage estimate for sesame 
alized nave offered as high as $16.50 per 100 at t e end of September was 15,000 with 
ne unds of best-grade Nicaraguan coffee. | an estimated unit yield of 600 pounds. 
rips: In the harvest year 1943-44, Nicaragua | In years past most of Nicaragua’s sesame 
1 gold produced sugar In abundance which | seed has been exported to Costa Rica 
Coffee found a ready export market. In addi- but with the erection of a new plant in 
tion, the beverage and confectioners’ in- . | Managua, it is expected that most of 
agri. dustries took on new life, thereby in- : | Nicaragua S oil-bearing seed will be con- 
there creasing the consumption of sugar in the | sumed in the Republic. This will, of 
corn Republic. In the harvest year 1944-45, course, cause a minor reduction in Nica- 
ore OF however, there was a prolonged drought ragua's torelgn esenange. 
com- and the production of sugar declined This loose-leaf reference service, Late reports indicate that nearly 75,- 
nts of perceptibly. Nicaragua again finds which was discontinued following 000 acres were devoted to corn during 
ly, in. itself with a subnormal crop and while Pearl Harbor, has been reinaugu- the first planting, with a unit yield of 
ned. recent rains have improved the sugar rated. As in the past, it will con- 865 pounds. A better grade of corn is 
outlook considerably, the country has tain data on economic and com- usually obtained from the second crop 
had to institute strict rationing of re- mercial conditions in foreign which is more adaptable to export con- 
fined sugar and import Peruvian brown countries, data that have a per- ditions. 
‘a has sugar at the exorbitant price of $0.11 per manent and semipermanent value. At the close of the quarter, no corn 
be» pound f. 0. b, Corinto. This situation Service is available on a sub- had been exported despite reports to the 
“> resulted in a suspension of the import scription or single copy basis; an- effect that between 10,000 and 20,000 
Kports duty on this commodity for the re- nual subscription, $2, single copies quintals were considered to be in excess 
ond nce created a black market S mci Be say a a argon: OF CORES SERN 
ag é a Dit . payable to the Superintende 
a in sugar ng incl pity i Documents, Washington 25, D. C. RUBBER PROGRAM 
put. has also acon peel con aia The latest releases are listed _A contracting rubber program was in 
com- = ioe tereed to reduce their use of smth po peell Pisani ech ly Fianna! Boigver 
> Pan - to 25 percent of normal demands. 20. ECONOMIC SITUATION IN CENTRAL Caused some concerl throughout thei 
male sugar to <o } ' reas Bocmmere-—1004. Republic. Such a program is a natural 
. As a result of these conditions, sugar 21. DoCUMENTARY REQUIREMENTS ON consequence of the end of the war, and 
ese ducers plan a greatly increased acre- Gerepaceree 40 Latte Asaenets PE wars ies Se 
rtune a in 1946 "2. ECONOMIC SITUATION IN URU- ae further under way, ® serious de- 
ni CX. Under the terms of the United States- | GUAY ia a's Sen om  seanden 
of the Nicaragua Excess Cotton Purchase 23. ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN Ni pas ine r r has provide 
lways, Agreement signed in Mexico City in July ee, etenianl ‘caragua with between 6 and 7 percent 
24. ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN THE of its foreign exchange. 
ent. 1942, Nicaragua was obliged to reduce | PHILIPPINES 
tously the area planted in cotton to 3,000 man- | 25. Mexico—ECONOMIC SITUATION IN INDUSTRY 
ecasts zanas (1 manzana~—1.727 acres) and the | 1944 : 
luring United States was obligated to purchase a Bouivia—EcoNnomic CONDITIONS Normal industrial production was 
', were Nicaragua’s excess cotton up to 15,000 ci AND OFFICE-OPERATING maintained during the third quarter of 
od last quintals, or 5,000 bales of 500 pounds of | ‘Oesen ux Com 1945 but the adverse effects of the sugar 
f rain lint. | 28. COLOMBIA'S ECONOMY IN 1944. shortage on the sweet beverage and con- 
@ lack Nicaragua appears to have fulfilled its 29. PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO Bo- fectionery trade will be felt later. Bak- 
ipport part of the agreement in the 1945 plant- sa PARAGUAYAN ECONOMIC SITUA- ers are also complaining of the lack of 
© pro- ing year as it is reliably reported that rsow te 1044 sugar and flour. 
the area devoted to all types of cotton 31. LivinG AND OFFICE-OPERATING Cigarette and match production was 
fested does not exceed 2.900 manzanas. There Costs IN THE DoMINICAN REPUBLIC well maintained and Nicaragua's only 
g the are reports that Nicaragua will have be- $2. THE STERLING Axx. =— o textile mill was fully employed. Re- 
uintal, tween 10,000 and 12,000 quintals of ex- eee ee ee: wee ports were current that the second tex- 
‘lation cess cotton, but if a second textile mill 34. PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO MEX- tile mill would enter production in a 
more goes into operation early this year, the ICO short time as replacement equipment 
reased amount of excess cotton for export will | 35. PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO AUS- was expected. The new mill was busily 
] from be reduced. | TRALIA buying cotton. 
is It is estimated that the 1944 crop of . a _—-—- — The cement industry continued pro- 
equate rice was gathered from slightly more duction levels as the result of increased 
tions; than 30,000 acres with a yield of not stone mills in Nicaragua that can mill street paving and a general building pro- 
United more than 350 pounds per acre. In con- rice that is suitable for export. One of gram. Highway construction slowed up 
ire to trast, 1945 estimates placed the acreage these is now in operation at Diriamba somewhat with the suspension of work 
se on at between 35,000 anu 50,000 acres with and the other is under erection at on the Rama Road. A slightly curtailed 
is also | san average yield of between 650 and 700 Nandaime. highway program throughout the entire 
I | Pounds per acre. Although there was Estimates covering the area of beans Republic became evident during the lat- 
5 used =| §=6much concern over the prospect of planted in Nicaragua’s first crop range ter part of the quarter. 
oosi nied drought, fall rains began some- from 25,000 to 30,000 acres and the av- MINING 
When . - earlier and reports from nearly all erage yield not in excess of 500 pounds eo 
ipping mas lons of the Republic were most per acre. If conditions are favorable, One reason for declining foreign ex- 
ale ncour aging. . there should be a slight increase per acre change balances has been declining gold 
-dobas The quantity of exportable rice, how- from the second crop as compared with exports. The value of gold exports dur- 
pre ever, is limited since there are only two the first. It is also estimated that the ing the third quarter of 1945 with com- 
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of merchandise. 
Service officers stationed abroad. 


commodities. 











New Series of Reports on Specific Foreign Markets 


The publication of a new series of “short market reports” 
tial information on foreign demand 
United States products has been announced by the Department of Commerce. 

The reports, which are designed for the use of American exporters, will 
discuss foreign demand for such products as iron and steel rods, wool 
woven piece goods, rubber soles and heels, dentifrices, and many other types 
The reports are to be prepared by United States Foreign 


It is announced that the first of these reports covering Latin American 
countries will contain information needed to gage demand in those mar- 
kets, including statistics on domestic production, consumption, imports, 
exports, import duties and regulations, channels of distribution, and poten- 
tialities in the respective countries for United States trade in various 


Similar reports will soon be prepared pertaining to commodities imported 
by the United Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Aus- 
tralia, British India, the Union of South Africa, and New Zealand. 
reports will be extended to cover other areas when local trading conditions 
are more normal, the Commerce Department announces. 

The reports are to be published as a part of the Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice and are available on a single-copy or subscription basis. 
are priced at 5 cents each, and annual subscription rates are $1.50 and $2.00 
according to the commodity-group section of the service wanted. 


giving essen- 
in individual countries for various 
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parative figures for the corresponding 
period of 1944: 


1944 1945 
7 a $600,323 $400, 640 
Ee 633,347 604,694 
September----_---------- 625,116 579, 222 


According to recent reports, the pro- 
duction of gold cannot be expected to in- 
crease materially until additional mining 
equipment is received and richer ore is 
encountered. 


LABOR 


There were no serious labor troubles 
during the period under review, despite 
the fact that many disputes of a minor 
nature arose under the new labor code. 
This was partially responsible for cer- 
tain revisions in the code. 

There appears to be practically no un- 
employment throughout the country de- 
spite suspension of work on some of the 
highways and reduced activity in the 
confectionery, baking, and beverage in- 
dustries. There was fear, however, that 
a curtailed rubber program would dis- 
place several thousand employees. Nev- 
ertheless, officials showed no real concern 
over a decline in rubber production so 
long as it is gradual, orderly, and spread 
over several months. This course seemed 
to be well pursued and it was felt that 
other endeavors would probably take up 
the slack in employment. 


RETAIL TRENDS 


The abrupt end of the war in the 
Pacific caused stagnation in the retail 
market with slightly reduced prices for 
certain imported commodities. Good 
midyear harvests and better crop pros- 
pects caused a decline in prices of domes- 
tic rice, beans, and corn. On the other 
hand, prices of meat, fish, butter, and 
eggs increased from 5 to 10 percent. 
Short supplies of sugar caused prices for 
this commodity to advance but they re- 
mained under control. 


WHOLESALE TRENDS 


There was little if any change in whole- 
sale prices during the quarter. Moreover, 
there were no immediate prospects for 
reduced wholesale prices because of the 
shortage of many commodities and the 
fact that prices for goods received dur- 
ing the third quarter were based on the 
black-market price of 7 cordobas to the 
dollar. Prices for both sugar and flour 
registered advances, and it will probably 
require 90 days before wholesale prices 
will reflect the downward trend of the 
dollar in relation to black-market ex- 
change. 

FINANCE 


According to the National Bank, there 
was $7,422,419 (U. S. currency) in gold 
and foreign exchange to the nation’s 
credit at the close of September 1945, of 
which $2,552,039.24 were dollars and the 
balance gold. This represents a decline 
of nearly 14 percent as compared with 
September 1944. 

While figures do not reveal commit- 
ments against this balance, it is safe to 
assume that these were sufficient to re- 
strict imports of many commodities dur- 
ing the closing months of the year. 

The circulating media for the third 
quarter increased 17 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1944. 

Credit was easy throughout the third 
quarter of 1945 with contracting tenden- 
cies after mid-August. Collections were 
fair to good. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restriction Authorization Re- 
vised.—The authority under which ex- 
ports from Norway are regulated has 
been revised by a provisional ordinance 
of November 26, 1945, published in Norsk 
Lovtidend of December 4, 1945. 
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The new ordinance continues in effect 
the general export prohibition estab. 
lished by a provisional ordinance af 
August 26, 1939, but does not renew the 
exemption for shipments valued at 
crowns or less. It also provides that 
regulations issued under the earlier or. 
dinance shall continue in effect until 
other provisions are made by the De. 
partment of Supply and Reconstruction 

The new ordinance further authorizes 
that department, from such time as 
shall be later specified, to exempt Spe- 
cific articles or groups of articles from 
the general export prohibition ang to 
issue, directly or by delegation, licenses 
exempting specific lots of merchandise 
from this prohibition. Conditions gov- 
erning the issuance of such licenses may 
be imposed. 

Fees, in the amount to be established 
by the crown, are to be paid for the jg. 
suance of export licenses, and one-half 
of the sum so collected shall accrue toa 
special export fund, for which the Goy. 
ernment will establish administrative 
regulations. 

Coal: Tax on Exports from Spits. 
bergen.—A tax, for the benefit of the 
Norwegian State Treasury, has been 
established for exports of coal from 
Spitzbergen and Bear Island during the 
Norwegian fiscal year July 1, 1945, to 
June 30, 1946, by a Royal resolution of 
November 30, 1945, published in Norsk 
Lovtidend No. 24 of December 4, 1945. 

This tax amounts to 1 percent ad 
valorem for the first 100,000 metric tons 
and 0.1 percent for each additional 
100,000 tons 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Increased.—On Novem- 
ber 15, 1945, the air line TACA inaugu- 
rated a flight schedule of 6 days per 
week between Mexico and Panama City, 
This is an increase of one flight per 
week in and out of the Canal Zone. 

On the express flight, passengers from 
the Isthmus stop only at San Jose (Costa 
Rica) and San Salvador (El Salvador) 
on the way to Mexico City. Passengers 
destined for Nicaragua, Honduras, Brit- 
ish Honduras, and Cuba carried on the 
express flight service change from the 
Mexican express at San Salvador. In 
Mexico City TACA connects with Ameri- 
can Airlines for points in the United 
States. On the return express flight 
from Mexico City to Panama, stops are 
also made at San Jose and San Salvador. 

It was announced that TACA plans to 
encourage tourist travel through Latin 
America and will allow stop-over privi- 
leges and arrange hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

Projected Highway.—The _  construc- 
tion of a road between the cities of 
Colon and Porto Bello, Panama, is under 
consideration, according to the foreign 
press. It is said that this road, which 
would help in opening up a fertile agri- 
cultural area now unproductive because 
of lack of communications with the re- 
mainder of Panama, will cost between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 
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1 ello is about 25 miles north- Fs 6 A y third civilian steamship service between 
a ey eaten. During colonial days it, Tariff sand Trade Controls Great Britain and the continent to be 
Ace of together with oe yo pong tng Retail-Trade Licenses Eliminated.— TOL Re ee 
€W the Dios, Was the te : ; Interested persons can now enter the 
at 6 | sthmian pack route to Ont hac ican retail trade in the United Kingdom with- U 
S that since that vege city. ees out securing a license, according to an ruguay 
an no activity In Lhe ely. order effective December 31 which ended 
the Register of Withdrawn Traders and . r 
ne De. , dL b closed the Location of Retail Business Tariffs and Trade Controls 
uction, Syria an €DaNMOM order. Previously, licenses had been 
horizes granted only to ex-traders and war- Parcel Receipt Shipments: Weight 
Me as : i disabled persons. and Number Limited.—Goods shipped to 
at spe. Transport and Communication Ex-traders will have had a priority Uruguay by parcel receipts are now lim- 
S from : advantage of 6 months in which to come ited to 50 kilograms (approximately 110 
and to New Air Line.—A new Lebanese air- forward in person or by proxy to take pounds) in weight, according to a decree 
a ine company, the Middle East oad mene up their former businesses. Locallicens- § dated September 11, 1945, published in 
. has been formed to link up Beyrouth, ing committees will continue to give pri- the Diario Oficial of October 1, 1945. 
me Gov. Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Haifa, and ority assistance to ex-traders and This decree also provides that only 
= Cairo, according to the foreign press. war-disabled persons in the obtainment one package can be shipped by parcel 
plished of building licenses during the next 3 receipt to Uruguay on the same boat, by 
the js. ° f S h months. The granting of such licenses, the same shipper, and bearing the same 
1e-half Union O out however, will remain contingent upon = Shipping mark. 
ue to a ° other urgent demands for building labor Electric Irons: Export Quota Author- 
e Gov. Africa in the area. ized.—An export quota of 40,000 na- 
trative Coupon flats will be issued to former paren, Sergiy ntstnhgiy keto eos 
Spits Transport and Communication ieee ened. an thon eas Which are dated December 14, 1945, published in 
Of the their businesses in the sale of ratio ed the Diaso Comes 0 Serene een 
; been Airdrome Construction.—Construction ae sinesse; a § n The decree requires that exporters 
| from of the largest and most modern airdrome ut s. close their sales contract within 30 days 
ing the in the Union of South Africa, at Lange- a and complete their shipments within 
945, to baan, Saldanha Bay, neal Capetown, Transport and Com munication 120 days from the date of this decree. 
tion of | was reported by the en ; po oe Sheep: Periods of Previously Estab- 
Norsk October to be almost completed. Trade of Wales’ Six Ports—The ag- lished Export Quotas Extended.—The 
1945, gregate trade of the six ports of Cardiff periods during which the quotas of 70,000 
ent ad | . d K d Swansea, Newport Siacehtie Port Talb t. wethers, set by decree of June 27, 1945, 
ic tons | Unite ing om oa re te Walon batten SanOe, and reaffirmed by a decree of September 
litional | and *enarth, Wales, between January 1 —11, 1945, and of 5,000 ewes set by a decree 
; ; and October 7, 1945, totaled 9,446,160 of October 3, 1945, might be exported 
Commodity Controls tons, compared with 11,371,250 tons dur- — from Uruguay have been extended from 
ing the corresponding period in 1944 and December 31, 1945, to January 31, 1946, 
Modification of Paper-Control Or- 19,650,843 tons in the period January 1 by a decree dated December 18, 1945, 
ders—Modification of the restrictions to October 16, 1938. published in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
‘ation on the use of paper in the United King- Steamship Service to the Netherlands ary 3, 1946. 
dom are contained as the Control of Restored.—Thrice weekly steamship [For announcements of decrees dated 
yovem- Paper (No. 70) (Economy) Order, 1945, service between Great Britain and the June 27, September 11, and October 3, 1945, 
naugu- which recently became effective. Re- Netherlands, operated by the London see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 4 
ys ber striction on frequency of publication has and North Eastern Railway was to be oS ee ee 
‘ > ‘ . “ > t s € > , > IS< © , . y 
Php: es cor pamendenerd tis ene restored as of November 14. This is the (Continued on p. 46) 
e. provided that they do not use more than 
‘s from 896 pounds of paper in a period of 4 eta ee —— 
(Costa months and do not contain more than 
vador) 20 percent of advertising matter. Dutch Again To Hold Utrecht Fair 
sengers = 5 The order also permits the produc- < 
s, Brit- tion of local guide books, paper servi- The commercial fair at Utrecht which, before the war, attracted many 
on the ettes, handkerchiefs, greeting cards, and exhibitors and visitors to the historic city in the Netherlands, will be held 
ym the a number of other articles which were again this spring, says the Netherlands Information Bureau. 
or. In formerly prohibited, while limitations The director of the fair, Jan Milius, recently announced that the Nether- 
Ameri- on diaries, calendars, photographs, lands Government is offering every cooperation, including the making avail- 
United photographic mounts, and letter paper able of substantial quantities of foreign exchange to Dutch firms for foreign 
- flight have likewise been removed. The use “ye try royce i chink tenn: teak eels weenie 
yps are Sinaia iodine (ie ; 5 eae is expected by the Dutc 1a e rec air w > e air 
patho a. Ry stewed gy rey A formerly held at Leipzig, Germany, as many firms which once exhibted there 
Jans to | Other restrictions on newspapers, have reportedly arranged to participate in the Dutch fair. Collective 
1 Latin periodicals. magazines. and news buile- national exhibits have so far been arranged by Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
+ privi- | tins remain unchanged. Limitations on France, Switzerland, and Belgium. Individual exhibits, including those from 
smoda- | th om ppp atnalg RC Up peenies: tangs Hic: the United States—which is expected to be represented “in strength”—will be 
€ quantity of paper which may be used grouped according to type of article. The exhibits will be made primarily 
} Temains the same except that any publi- of goods needed for the repair of devastated areas, such as building mate- 
nstruc- | cation may use up to 896 pounds of paper rials, machinery, tools, and implements. 
ties o0f | ina 4 months’ period. The gratuitous The Netherlands exhibits, according to the director, will “demonstrate 
; under distribution of advertising circulars re- that Holland is again in a position to export and also can produce goods 
foreign | lating to the sale of goods is permitted which Germany formerly featured for export, such as toys and electrical 
which up to 20 percent of the weight of such products, at least equal in quality to those the Germans made.” 
e agi circulars distributed in the prewar years, [For a general discussion of the functions and activities of such exhibitions, see the 
recause and such advertising circulars may be illustrated article “International Sample Fairs,” in the February 19, 1944, issue of 
the re- freely exported as heretofore. Restric- FOREIGN COMMEKCE WEEKLY. | 
etween tions on pool coupons, posters, and show 
cards remain unchanged. 
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Beverages 


FRENCH EXPORTS OF COGNAC TO U. S. 


During October 1945 declared exports 
of French cognac brandy to the United 
States from the Bordeaux consular dis- 
trict (Departments of Ariege, Basses 
Pyrenees, Charente, Charente-Inferie- 
ure, Correze, Creuse, Dordogne, Gers, 
Gironde, Haute-Garonne, Haute-Vienne, 
Hautes-Pyrenees, Landes, Lot, Lot-et- 
Garonne, and Tarn-et-Garrone) 
amounted to 80,673 gallons, valued at 
$909,987, as compared with 39,832 gal- 
lons, valued at $486,688, during the pre- 
ceding month. Exports of cognac 
brandy in October 1938 amounted to 
87,353 gallons valued at $392,147. 

Declared exports of cognac brandy to 
the United States from the Bordeaux 
consular district from the opening of 
the consulate on January 15, 1945, until 
the end of October 1945 amounted to 
203,982 gallons, valued at $2,449,799. 


FRENCH MOROCCAN WINE SITUATION 


French Morocco’s 1945 wine crop is es- 
timated at about 300,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.42 gallons) as compared 
with 500,000 hectoliters in 1944. The de- 
creased output of wine is attributed to 
unfavorable weather with the additional 
factor of increased consumption of 
grapes. Because of the shortage of food, 
it is believed that at least 50,000 quintals 
(1 quintal=220.46 pounds) of grapes 
were consumed as food which would rep- 
resent a loss of about 40,000 hectoliters 
of wine. 

Wine rations in French Morocco are 
liberal. Men are allowed 15 liters per 
month (1 liter=1.0567 quarts): women, 
10 liters, and children between 10 and 16 
years, 5 liters. In addition wine is served 
in restaurants and cafes, and there is no 
rationing of fine wines and liqueurs. 
About 40,000 hectoliters of wine are con- 
sumed each month. 

Taking into consideration the amount 
of wine that goes into the preparation 
of fine wines and liqueurs, the amount 
especially prepared for use of the Israel- 
ite population (vin Cachir), and that 
which escapes control, Morocco appar- 
ently consumes about 700,000 hectoliters 
of wine per year. This estimate is based 
on the fact that although the 1944 
harvest of grapes yielded 525,000 hecto- 
liters of wine, it was still necessary to 
arrange for imports of 225,000 hecto- 
liters in 1945. 

Wine consumption has increased con- 
Siderably in Morocco in recent years. 
In 1939 the yield amounted to 624,000 
hectoliters, of which 100,000 hectoliters 
were exported. Yet, with a yield of 525,- 
000 hectoliters from the 1944 harvest, it 
was necessary to arrange for a 225,000- 
hectoliter increase for 1945. 
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The principal reason for the increase 
in domestic consumption of wine is no 
doubt the increase in the European-born 
population of Morocco as a reSult of the 
war. 

To supplement the 300,000-hectoliter 
yield of 1943, it was necessary to import 
400,000 hectoliters from Algeria during 
1944. To add to the 525,000-hectoliter 
yield of 1944, a program was arranged 
whereby 300,000 hectoliters of wine 
would be imported from Algeria during 
1945. Of this, it was estimated that 
225,000 hectoliters would be consumed. 
The poor yield of the 1945 harvest will 
necessitate a continuation of this prac- 
tice during 1946. 


‘h : 1 
Chemicals 
IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of phosphate rock 
in August 1945 amounted to 586,000 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £64,000, according 
to figures of the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. Imports for 
the 2 months July and August 1945 to- 
taled 1,443,000 hundredweight, valued at 
£156,000. 


CARNAUBA-WAxX CROP EXPECTED TO BE 
EXCELLENT, BRAZIL 
Indications point to a favorable car- 
nauba-wax crop in Ceara, Brazil. The 








Coffee Purchased Under 
Subsidy Program 


The Department of Agriculture 
has announced that between No- 
vember 19, 1945, and January 9, 
1946, about 4,304,000 bags of green 
coffee have been reported as pur- 
chased by importers under the 
coffee subsidy program This 
amounts to 72 percent of the 
6,000,000 bags authorized for sub- 
sidy payment. 

Reports of purchases are filed 
with the Department of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the sub- 
sidy plan announced on November 
17, 1945, by John C. Collet, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator. 
This plan, contained in Directive 
87, provides for the payment to 
importers of 3 cents per pound of 
green coffee on a maximum of 
6,000,000 bags of 132 pounds each, 
to be purchased and shipped be- 
tween November 19, 1945, and 
March 31, 1946 

On November 30, 1945, green- 
coffee stocks in the United States 
totaled 4,215,000 bags. Monthly 
roasting requirements average 
about 1,500,000 bags 
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first cutting took place between August 
15 and October 15 and the second from 
November 25 to January 25. It was eX. 
pected that unless the rainy season ar- 
rived early, results would be excellen; 
and there would be a total yield of 
slightly more than 11,000 metric tons for 
the entire producing area. 


HIGHER SALES, CHILE 


Sales in Chile of industrial and medic. 
inal chemicals during the third quarter 
of 1945 were approximately 25 percent 
higher than in the like period of 1944 
Substantial quantities of industria] 
chemicals arrived from the United King. 
dom, some items in these shipments 
being the first received from Great Brit. 
ain since 1941. 

Potassium chlorate was imported from 
Sweden during the quarter. 


EIRE’S OUTPUT 


Eire’s net output of chemicals and 
drugs in 1944 was valued at £319,729 
compared with £292,751 in 1943, accord. 
ing to preliminary figures of the censys 
of industrial production released by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 
Dublin. Gross output of the industry 
was valued at £622,498 and £561,874, 
respectively. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION 


Production of chemicals in France 
during the second quarter of 1945 was 
substantially above that of the first 
quarter, but was still far below the coun- 
try’s minimum needs. Of 22 materials 
for which data are available, 21 showed 
increased production during the second 
quarter. 

The largest gains were made by sul- 
furic acid, calcium carbide, and sodium 
carbonate, production amounting to 
48,655, 23,000, and 20,756 metric tons, 
respectively. Comparable figures for the 
preceding quarter were 28,765, 9,338, and 
12,838 metric tons, the percentage of in- 
crease being 69 for sulfuric acid, 146 for 
calcium carbide, and 62 for sodium car- 
bonate 

The manufacture of carbon tetra- 
chloride and red phosphorus was re- 
sumed in the second quarter, amounting 
to 28 and 27 tons, respectively. Produc- 
tion of white phosphorus increased from 
1 ton in the first quarter to 98 in the 
second 

It was believed that production in the 
third quarter would not show such rapid 
increases as in the second 


PRODUCTION OF NITRATES, NORWAY 


The output of Norway’s nitrate in- 
dustry equals the prewar volume and on 
an annual basis amounts to the equiva- 
lent of more than 600,000 metric tons 
of calcium nitrate. The industry is still 
owned and operated by a company 
known as Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvael- 
stofaktieselskab, most of whose prop- 
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erties are located along the Maana 
River. This company was established 
in 1908 and has become the country’s 
largest industrial enterprise. Its pro- 
duction is not dependent upon the im- 

rtation of raw materials, which ac- 
counts for its prompt recovery to pre- 
war levels. 

About 80 percent of the output is ex- 
ported, domestic requirements of 120,000 
tons annually being first supplied. 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland are the 
jeading markets. . “3 

A number of chemicals in addition to 
calcium nitrate are produced in one or 
more of the Norsk Hydro factories. 


Coal and Coke 


IMPORTS INTO BRAZIL 


A total of 330,470 metric tons of coal 
valued at 123,883,000 cruzeiros and 5,453 
tons of coke valued at 4,392,000 cruzeiros 
were imported into Brazil from January 
through July 1945. Of these amounts, 
229,019 tons of coal valued at 92,335,000 
cruzeiros and 1,834 tons of coke valued 
at 1,937,000 cruzeiros were imported from 
the United States. 


CoaL OUTPUT, CONSUMPTION, AND SHIP- 
MENTS, U. K. 


The total output of British coal mines 
during the third quarter of 1945 
amounted to 41,700,000 tons, according to 
provisional figures published in the Brit- 
ish press. In the corresponding period 
of 1944 production reached 45,900,000 
tons and in 1943, 46,900,000 tons. 

Consumption and shipments during 
the third quarter totaled 41,000,000 tons 
compared with 45,500,000 tons in 1944 
and 43,300,000 in 1943. Of this amount, 
6,600,000 tons went to domestic con- 
sumers, gas works took 4,600,000 tons, 
and the electrical industry including 
railways and other transportation fa- 
cilities, 4,800,000 tons. In 1944, 7,900,000 
tons were available for householders, 
and in 1943, 8,200,000 tons went for do- 
mestic use. Allocations to gas works 
were 300,000 tons less in the third quar- 
ter of 1945 than in the corresponding 
period of 1944, but 100,000 tons above the 
1943 figure. The electrical industries 
had 500,000 tons less in the third quarter 
of 1945 than in the corresponding period 
of 1944 and 300,000 less than in the 
period July to September 1943. 


Construction 


PROJECTS IN CALGARY AND WINNIPEG, 
CANADA 


Building permits issued in Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, during the first 11 
months of 1945 were valued at $7,054,- 
546, or more than double those issued 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 

Although a new gypsum and wall- 
board plant was completed, no large 
business buildings were constructed dur- 
ing the period under review. Work on 
a large number of medium-sized build- 
ings which were started last summer and 
fall has either slowed up or stopped en- 
tirely because of lack of materials. 
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India Discontinues “Distri- 
bution Control” for Many 
Commodities 


By a Government notification 
published in the Gazette of India 
of December 1, 1945, Government 
control over the distribution of the 
following articles has been discon- 
tinued because of the greatly im- 
proved supply position: Slate pen- 
cils, boot and metal polishes, steel 
pens, fountain pens and parts, 
enameled ironware, razors and 
razor blades, cutlery, typewriter 
ribbons, radio receiving sets, parts 
and tubes, photographic negatives 
and printing papers, clocks, spec- 
tacle frames, lenses and other 
optical goods, sanitary fittings, 
sports goods, grindery, camphor in 
all forms, and thermos flasks. 
Price ceilings on these goods re- 
main in force. 

Among commodities whose dis- 
tribution continues to be subject to 
control are: Lead copying and col- 
ored pencils, pure and artificial 
silk yarn and thread, pure and arti- 
ficial silk fabrics, hand-knitting 
yarns, umbrellas and parts, Kero- 
sene hurricane lanterns and cycles, 
parts and accessories. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 23, 1944, for the announce- 
ment of the establishment of a con- 
trol over the distribution of consumer 
goods in India.] 























A tremendous housing shortage exists 
in Calgary, and some families have been 
compelled to live in one room. Dis- 
charged servicemen returning to the city 
cannot find living accommodations, and 
radio announcers have pleaded with per- 
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sons having an extra room to rent it to 
a returned veteran. 

Construction projects which were un- 
der way in Winnipeg, Canada, at the end 
of October 1945 were valued at approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 and were expected to 
reach $10,000,000 by the end of 1945. 
The valuation represented a large in- 
crease over construction during the cor- 
responding periods of 1944 and 1943, 
which had amounted to $4,419,475 and 
$1,912,500, respectively. 

Contractors in the city indicated that 
the building program still was limited 
by the lack of materials. According to 
the Chairman of Winnipeg’s Housing 
Committee, the housing shortage had 
reached a serious state. 

The board of regents of United College 
has approved plans to erect new uni- 
versity buildings in the city at a cost of 
$1,500,000, according to the Winnipeg 
press. Construction probably will begin 
in the summer or fall of 1946. 


PROPOSED DAM IN YANGTZE RIVER, CHINA 


Plans are being developed to build a 
dam across the Yangtze River in China, 
which will constitute the world’s largest 
hydroelectric project, reports a foreign 
publication. The minimum length of 
time required for the completion of the 
project has been estimated at 5 years. 

The dam and power station would have 
an ultimate capacity of an estimated 10,- 
500,000 kilowatts, about three times the 
present combined installed capacity of 
Boulder, Grand Coulee, and Shasta 
Dams in the United States. Irrigation 
made possible by the proposed structure 
might double crop production from ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 acres of land, 
while the flood-control features of the 
development would moderate or per- 
haps even end the devastating floods of 
central China. 

Completion of the dam and the in- 
stallation of a staircase of locks, em- 
ploying lifts much higher than any now 
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in existence, would greatly improve navi- 
gation on the Yangtze and would permit 
ships of 10,000 tons to come up to Chung- 
king, 1,300 miles from the mouth of the 
river, at any season of the year. 

Construction of the dam is expected to 
involve the boring of at least 20 diver- 
sion tunnels of 50 feet each in diameter, 
whereas Boulder Dam required only 4. 

The Chinese Government reportedly 
has engaged United States hydraulic en- 
gineers to prepare plans for the con- 
struction of the dam and power station. 
Preliminary studies of the project were 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Consideration also is being given to 
undertaking a project designed to irri- 
gate 4,000 square miles of land along the 
Yellow River in the Ninghsia Province of 
China, says a foreign publication. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN USE OF PREFABRICATED 
Houses, CUBA 


An interest in prefabricated houses is 
apparent in Cuba. After the October 
1944 hurricane, the Cuban Government 
erected several hundred such houses in 
two villages on the south coast of the 
island. At the present time, an attempt 
is being made to interest city workers of 
low income in this type of dwelling, and 
a model prefabricated house has been 
erected in the outskirts of Habana. It 
was reported in November that an order 
for 10 additional houses had been re- 
ceived by the distributor in that city. 

The cost of the above-mentioned 
model house, including a butane-gas 
stove and a bathroom, is approximately 
$2,800.. The house contains a living 
room, dining alcove, two bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath, and storage space. The 
outside dimensions are approximately 20 
by 20 feet. 

Low-cost houses of this type may pos- 
sibly find a market in the suburban areas 
of Cuba. 


HOSPITAL AND PUBLIC WORKS PLANNED, 
PANAMA 


Plans are under consideration to con- 
struct a modern hospital in Panama 
City, Republic of Panama, for the use 
of the national police force, according 
to the Panamanian press. Plans call 
for a building which will accommodate 
200 patients. 

A program for public works in the 
Province of Panama includes the fol- 
lowing: Construction of police magis- 
trate’s offices in 10 districts at an esti- 
mated cost of from $1,750 to $10,000 
each; reconstruction of a park in Pan- 
ama City at $35,000; and construction 
of a municipal building on one of the 
Pear] Islands at $10,000. The total cost 
is estimated at $105,250. 


NEw HOTEL aT Ocv TO OPEN IN 1946, 
PANAMA 


Construction of the new hotel at Ocu, 
Republic of Panama, was reported late 
in November as progressing satisfac- 
torily, according to the Panamanian 
press. The building is expected to be 
open to the public within the next 6 
months. 

Expeditures for the hotel, including 
complete equipment, guest cottages, gar- 
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Correction Concerning 
Cutch 


In a boxed item on page 36 of 
the October 27, 1945, iSsue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the state- 
ment was made (in a quotation 
from the magazine Agriculture in 
the Americas) that “in the first 6 
months of 1945 this country [the 
United States] has already im- 


ported 750,491 pounds of solid 
mangrove extract’ from Latin 
American areas. Investigation 


proves that this statement was in- 
correct. The mangrove-extract 
imports from Latin America seem 
to have been mainly in the pow- 
dered form—not solid mangrove 
extract (cutch). 























dens and landscaping, now are estimated 
at $100,000. The main building, a mod- 
ern one-story structure, will cost $50,000 
and will have space for offices 

The project has been financed by pop- 
ular subscription, and every one partici- 
pating in the construction will receive 
shares in the corporation as payment for 
his work. 


MANUFACTURE OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Prefabricated houses are being manu- 
factured from cement and asbestos by a 
firm in Southern Rhodesia. The firm, 
which started production in May 1944, is 
reported as making excellent progress, 
and it hopes to obtain a large amount of 
business in the early postwar period. 

One feature of all types of houses made 
by the company is convertibility of the 
various sections used in each house. 
When the sections are no longer required 
for the original purpose, they may be 
used for other types of houses or build- 
ings. A house for a native family, con- 
sisting of two bedrooms, a combined 
kitchen and dining room, and a veranda, 
can be erected in about 3 hours and costs 
approximately $660. 


IRRIGATION AND LAND RECLAMATION PRO- 
GRAMS, U.S. S. R. 


Irrigation projects are under way in 
several regions of the Soviet Union ac- 
cording to the Soviet press. Projects in 
Uzbekistan are expected to bring an ad- 
ditional 271,700 acres of land under cul- 
tivation; those in Turkmenia will irri- 
gate about 2,500,000 acres; and construc- 
tion of a canal in the Khakass Autono- 
mous Region of Siberia will provide water 
to approximately 200,000 acres. 

Under Russia’s 5-year plan, about 60 
new irrigation projects and 500 pump- 
ing stations, directing water of glacial 
mountain streams to the cultivable 
lands, were installed in Uzbekistan. In 
addition, the Great Ferghana Canal 
measuring 349 kilometers in length was 
built in 1939 to divert water from the 
Syr-Darya River for irrigation purposes. 
Numerous unfinished or proposed proj- 
ects were abandoned with the outbreak 
of the war. 
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Irrigation development in Uzbekistan 
now has been resumed, and one reser. 
voir scheduled for early completion will 
make possible the cultivation of cotton 
on 160,550 acres of presently unuseg 
land. This project also will provide suffi. 
cient water for 963,300 acres of lang on 
cotton plantations which have suffereg 
from the shortage of water. Construc. 
tion of the first section of the North 
Tashkent Canal, which will irrigate g 
large agricultural zone around Tashkent 
will be resumed. ’ 

Although seven or eight centuries ago 
southwestern Turkmenia was a thriving 
agricultural area with a widely ramified 
irrigation system, this 2,500,000-acre re. 
gion now is semidesert land. The lack 
of water has prevented the growing of 
dates, figs, olives, and other agricultural 
products to any large extent. Excaya. 
tion of small canals already has begun 
and it is planned to set up special reser. 
voirs and other irrigation installations 
to make the area more productive. 

Construction of a canal ona tributary 
of the Yenisei River will serve to irrigate 
200,000 acres of arid land in the Khakass 
Autonomous Region of Siberia. At least 
52,000 acres are expected to go under 
irrigation during 1946. Part of the canal 
was to have begun operations in October 
1945, and construction of the spillways, 
headworks, and other structures is 
scheduled to begin in the spring of 1946 

Construction of the Tedzhen Reservoir 
located east of Ashkhabad in the Turk- 
menian Republic, Soviet Russia, has been 
resumed, according to the Soviet press, 
The project of diverting the waters of the 
Tedzhen River into an artificial lake from 
25 to 28 kilometers long and from 8 to 4 
kilometers wide was started in 1940, but 
was stopped by the war. 

The floodgates controlling the irriga- 
tion system will have a capacity of 460 
cubic meters of water per second. It is 
expected that within the next 3 years the 
new irrigation system will turn the arid 
Tedzhen Steppe into a fertile valley with 
40,000 hectares under grain and over 
20,000 hectares under cotton, sesame, and 
lucerne. Vineyards, melon plots, and 
pastures will replace the barren land of 
today. 

The total cost of the project is esti- 
mated at 46,084,000 rubles. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PROJECTS TO INCREASE HORSEPOWER IN 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


For the development of 520,000 addi- 
tional horsepower in Ontario, Canada, 
which is expected to be absorbed as soon 
as it is available, the Ontario Hydroelec- 
tric Power Commission has three projects 
on which work is expected to begin im- 
mediately. 

Involved is an additional generator to 
develop 70,000 horsepower at the De Cew 
plant on the Welland River which re- 
ceives its water power from the Niagara 
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This peak-load capacity will be 
= d without increasing water con- 
arte by increasing the head of water 

m 265 to 280 feet. The project will 
n estimated $7,500,000 (Canadian 
cost aia) and is scheduled for comple- 
ee August 1947. No additional trans- 
een lines are involved. 
gr dam and power house at Stewart- 
j}le, near Arnprior, on the Madawaska 
r js scheduled for completion by the 
peiph. 1947 at an estimated cost of $8,- 
po 000 for generation and $2,650,000 for 
Oe ensmission lines. The dam will create 
ead of 150 feet, permitting the de- 
velopment of 54,000 horsepower. 

Athird project, to be completed in 1949, 
js a dam and power house at Des Joa- 
hins on the Ottawa River, about 200 
as north of Toronto and 100 miles 
northwest of Ottawa. The head of 135 
feet will produce 400,000 horsepower 
under most conditions. The cost of gen- 
eration is estimated at $50,000,000, and 
an additional $20,000,000 is to be spent on 
transmission lines and transformer sta- 


tions. 
FINNISH PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 


Helsinki utilizes about 10 percent of 
the 2,350,000,000 kilowatt-hours pro- 
duced in Finland each year, states the 
Finnish press. The requirements of Hel- 
sinki have increased during the past 10 
years from 83,000,000 kilowatt-hours to 
more than 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The need for electricity in 2 or 3 years 
is estimated at a minimum of 4,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. A total 
of 4,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours will be 
provided by power stations now under 
construction, four of which—at Kolsi, 
Kuusankoski, Merikoski, and Pyhakos- 
ki—have proceeded to a point where 
production of 950,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
can be expected within a short time. 
The Imatra station alone supplies 1,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, which is more 
than the combined output of the afore- 
mentioned stations. 


ELECTRICITY EXPLOITED IN NORWAY 


Norway has the largest hydroelectric 
power resources in Europe—about 10,- 
000,000 kilowatts, of which about 2,000,- 
000 kilowatts are exploited. Conditions 
warrant at least a 50 percent increase in 
electricity output if the present shortage 
is to be overcome, the foreign press 
reports. 

Twenty new hydroelectric plants, gen- 
erating 25,000 kilowatts, were put into 
operation between April 1940 and May 
1945, and the capacity of 20 of the older 
plants was increased by an additional 
150,000 kilowatts. Four new plants, pro- 
ducing altogether 200,000 kilowatts, are 
hearing completion, and extensions soon 
to be completed at 4 other plants will 
provide an additional 100,000 kilowatts. 
Upon completion of these projects, the 
total capacity will have increased by ap- 
proximately 500,000 kilowatts, or 25 per- 
cent over the prewar figure. 

To replace with electricity the power 
furnished by 1,000,000 tons of coal and 
700,000 tons of coke and cinders im- 
Ported annually before the war would 
require approximately 2,000,000 kilo- 
Watts. Industry is developing, and new 
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industries will need more electricity. 
Electricity also is needed for districts not 
previously supplied and for purposes to 
which it has not previously been applied. 

On the 700 kilometers of electrified 
railroad the Norwegian State Railways 
during the 5'% years of war used elec- 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued fol- 
lowing our entry into the war, was 
resumed early in 1945. As before, 
it is issued in parts, each covering 
a major industry or a group of as- 
sociated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. 
Some are illustrated. 

Part 9, pictured above, deals 
with textiles and related products. 
It is available on subscription or 
single copy basis; $1.50 a year, 5 
cents a copy. Subscriptions may 
be entered with the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., or with any of the De- 
partment’s field offices, a list of 
which appears on the inside front 
cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


Part 9. Textiles and Related 
Products 


1. UnrTrep STATES WAR AND PREWAR 
COTTON EXPORTS. 

2. CARPET INDUSTRY OF IRAN. 

3. THE BRAZILIAN MARKET FoR WoM- 
EN’S, MISSES’, CHILDREN'S AND INFANTS’ 
OUTERWEAR. 

4. MEXICAN MARKETS FOR WOMEN'S, 
MISSES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ OUT- 
ERWEAR. 

5. Prorits, INVESTMENT AND SALES 
OF PERUVIAN MANUFACTURERS; TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 1942-44. 

6. Woo. SITUATION IN CHILE. 

7. REVIVAL OF COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ING IN FRANCE. 

8. ITALIAN SILK SITUATION. 
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tricity valued at about 13,000,000 crowns, 
while it is reported that maintenance of 
this volume of traffic with coal would 
have cost about 58,000,000 crowns. The 
Director General of the State Railways 
has said that the future policy will be to 
build only electric locomotives. 

To meet the domestic demand for iron 
and steel rolling-mill products a large 
iron and steel plant would require an 
estimated 200,000 kilowatts a year. 

During the war the Norwegian State 
contributed 22,000,000 crowns, or almost 
50 percent, to the cost of hydroelectric 
plants for areas lacking electricity. 
There are reported to be 500,000 people 
still living in areas that are not supplied 
with electricity, and it is thought that 
the Government will finance distribu- 
tion schemes where it has not been com- 
mercially profitable in the past to supply 
electricity. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
IMPORTS INTO U. K. 


Dairy products imported by the United 
Kingdom during the first.9 months of 
1945 were valued at £67,794,000, com- 
pared with £66,865 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944, according to the Brit- 
ish press. Of the total, £6,161,000 worth 
was later exported to other countries, 
compared with £62,000 in 1944. 


Fish and Products 


FISHING INDUSTRY IN EIRE 


In 1944 the volume of the catch of 
Eire’s sea fisheries surpassed that of any 
year since 1939, according to a report on 
the sea and inland fisheries of Eire for 
the year 1944, recently published by that 
country’s Department of Agriculture. 

The 1944 sea-fish catch (exclusive of 
shellfish) totaled 306,869 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) valued 
at £513,063, compared with 277,911 hun- 
dredweight in 1943, valued at £510,970. 

The quantity and the value of the 
catch for the years 1939 to 1944 were as 
follows: 


Rire’s Fish Catch 





Year Quantity Value 


Hundred- 


weight 
1939 187, 949 £196, 199 
1940 224, 755 | 267, 482 
1941 275, 793 499, 904 
1942 252, 703 433, 650 
1943 277, 911 510, 970 
1944 306, 869 513, 063 





The value of the shellfish catch in 
1944 amounted to £112,683 as compared 
with £99,687 in 1943. The total value of 
all classes of sea fish landed in 1944 was 
£625,746, which is stated to be the high- 
est figure for the past 25 years. 

The 1944 catch of demersal (“‘wet’’) 
fish amounting to 139,771 hundredweight 
showed a 21 percent increase over 1943 
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packing. 


Rican market of much-needed good 


shipped via Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


always satisfactory. 


moisture and heat. 





Better Packing on Export Shipments to Costa Rica 
Is Recommended 


The U. S. Consolate at Puerto Limon on the Caribbean coast of Costa Rica 
has found upon investigation that in many instances goods are arriving at 
that port from the United States in poor condition, indicating inadequate 
Among the unfortunate consequences are the damage to the qual- 
ity reputation of American goods, reflection on the American merchant 
marine, possible raising of insurance rates, and deprivation of the Costa 
More than 25 percent of all general-_ | 
cargo imports into Costa Rica in 1944 entered through Puerto Limon, trans- | 


Ss. 


It is strongly recommended that American exporters adjust their packing 
to the type of export shipment made. 
Although exporters may wish to use cartons instead of 
wooden boxes in certain cases because of assessment of duties on the basis 
of gross weight, special care should be exercised to have cartons properly 
designed and metal-strapped. The weight of merchandise should be con- 
sidered in selecting containers of proper thickness and strength. 

Conditions of heat and moisture should also be taken into consideration. 

In some cases cardboard containers were found to have been merely glued at 
the top; the glue and the box material itself had been adversely affected by 


Carrying companies are also urged to cooperate by being stricter in the 
matter of accepting goods for shipment if these are not suitably packed. 





Domestic packing materials are not 


























and was the highest recorded for 
years. The herring catch for 1944, was, 
except for 1941, the highest yield since 
1929. Mackerel landed, although less by 
approximately 10,000 hundredweight 
than the 1941 catch, represented the sec- 
ond largest catch for the past 15 years. 

Shellfish continued to supply a source 
of income for coastal communities. The 
1944 return exceeded that of 1943 by 13 
percent, which in turn exceeded that of 
1942 by approximately 40 percent. Lob- 
sters, scallops, periwinkles, oysters, and 
mussels were the chief varieties. Mus- 
sels in considerable quantity were ex- 
ported in 1944 from Dundalk Bay and the 
Boyne district, presumably for use as 
bait. The Irish Sea Fisheries Associa- 
tion in 1944 undertook the marketing of 
frozen scallops as an experiment, dis- 
patching the product to market in water- 
proof cartons. This undertaking re- 
sulted in the trebling of the scallop catch 
in Connemara in 1944, as compared with 
1943. Although the value of the peri- 
winkles and mussels declined in 1944, the 
oyster catch doubled as against 1943, 
with the main increase in the Galway 
Bay area. 

The return from fresh-water opera- 
tions in 1944 was stated to be disappoint- 
ing. With the exception of eels, the 
catch of other types of fish was small, sal- 
mon and trout yields being the lowest for 
the past 6 years. The bulk of the sal- 
mon and sea-trout catch is usually ex- 
ported, although domestic consumption 
has increased since 1942. Exports of sal- 
mon and sea trout since 1939 have been 
as follows: 1939, 12,848 hundredweight; 
1940, 14,841 hundredweight; 1941, 25,732 
hundredweight; 1942, 21,427 hundred- 
weight; 1943, 16,926 hundredweight; and 
1944, 11,076 hundredweight. 

Average prices per hundredweight of 
fish realized by fishermen have shown 
steady increase during the war years. 
In 1938 a hundredweight of herrings av- 
eraged 6s. 9d.; in 1944, 21s. 2d. Mackerel 


23 


brought 12s. 6d. in 1944, compared with 
7s. 2d. in 1938, and 6s. 2d in 1935 


Fruits and Nuts 


EXPORTS OF CASHEW NUTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of cashew nut: 
amounted to 214,000 kilograms during 
the first 8 months of 1945. In 1944 


Brazil shipped a total of 294,712 kilo- 
grams of the nuts to foreign countries 
compared with only 4,000 kilograms in 
1941. The country developed its cashew- 
exporting industry during the war when 
transportation facilities were not avail- 
able from India, the world’s 
cashew-nut producer 


leading 


FORMATION OF BANANA GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, CUBA 


A new banana growers association has 
been formed in Cuba under the name of 
AsociaciOn Nacional de Cosecheros de 
Platanos. Banana growers in Habana 
Province reportedly have amalgamated 
their own association into this new or- 
ganization. 

The principal purposes of the associa- 
tion, according to its statutes, are ‘‘to 
improve the material, moral, and scien- 
tific conditions of banana growers in 
Cuba: to have legislation enacted which 
will favor the development of Cuban 
agriculture in general and banana pro- 
duction in particular; and to create 
credit banks, cooperatives, and experi- 
mental organizations for the improve- 
ment of cultivation methods, credit, and 
distribution.” 


Grains and Products 
AUSTRALIAN RICE INDUSTRY 


Rice is grown commercially in only 
one Australian State—New South 
Wales—where its cultivation is confined 
entirely to irrigation areas. Until 1943- 
44 the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
was the sole source of all Australian rice 
production. 


January 26, 1946 


With Japan’s entry into the war and 
the cutting off of supplies from Tice-pro 
during countries such as Burma : 
land (Siam), and French Indochin 
became necessary to increase 
domestic production of rice to meet 
the growing demand from Australian 
and Allied fighting services wit 
and near Australia and to feed the 
native population of certain Pacific 
islands. Therefore, the acreage unde 
rice in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area was expanded, and in 1942-49 
the area harvested reached 34,232 acres 
which was approximately 10,000 acres 
above the previous highest acreage 
This was not sufficient, however, and jn 
1943-44 production in New South Wales 
was further expanded by the Sowing of 
approximately 4,104 acres to rice in the 
Wakoo! district on the Murray River, in 
addition to 36,586 acres in the Murrum. 
bidgee Irrigation Area, making a totg] 
of 40,690 acres, as compared with an 
average area of 24,082 acres in the 19 
years ended 1942-43. This resulted jp 
a record production of 74,970 tons of 
paddy rice, as compared with an average 
annual production of 48,278 tons in the 
ten preceding years. 

Although a target of 40,000 acres was 
set for the 1944-45 rice crop, difficulties 
arose In consequence of the long 
drought in the southern areas of New 
South Wales and the consequent short- 
age of water in the Burrinjuck Dam on 
the Murrumbidgee River, strict limita- 
tion of individual plantings on the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area was neces. 
Sary, and no grower was allowed to plant 


a, it 


more than 60 acres. The total acreage 
harvested in this area was 19,793 
acres, the lowest since 1931-32, The 


portion of the crop not suitable for grain 
was cut for hay. In addition, 4,803 acres 
were planted at Wakool, making a total 
rice area of 24,596 acres in New South 
Wales in 1944-45. Although plenty of 
water was available at Wakool, growing 








Portable X-Ray Set Devel. | 
oped in Holland | 


The Philips Radio & Incandes- 
cent Lamp Factory at Eindhoven, 
Holland, has announced the de- 
velopment of a portable X-ray set 
which can be plugged into any wall 
socket, says the Netherlands In- 
formation Service. It was in the 
Philips Laboratories that Conrad 
Roentgen first discovered the exist- 
ence of the X-ray in 1895 | 

In making the announcement, | 
Dr. H. B. G. Casimir, special X-ray 
research assistant at the labora- 
tories, reviewed developments in 
X-ray technique in the past 50 
years and told about the Boloscope, 
or bullet seeker— a Philips instru- 
ment which proved valuable dur- 
ing the war in detecting the pres- 
ence of glass or metal splinters in 
the human body 

Within a year, Dr. Casimir says, 
the Philips Factory will again be 
making every type of X-ray 
apparatus. 
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dition later in the season and har- 
orto weather were unfavorable and 
eo all of the acreage planted was har- 
vested Hay was not cut in this district. 
— comparison of the number of grow- 
rs, acreage harvested, production, and 
cverage yield per acre of rice in each of 
aa years 1936-37 to 1944-45 is given in 
the following table: 
‘umber of Growers, Acreage Harvested, 
Me roduction, and Average Yield per Acre 

of Rice in tustralia 
—— 

| Num- 





Mar 

keted A verage 
yield 
per acre 


° Area Yield of 

. ber Of) jay 

Year hold- oa produe 
ings | *“™ tion 


1 Tons Bushels 
1936 a7 300 23, 357) 2, 276, 530 12, 020 97 
937-38 19) 23, 73 i 42,113) 95 
1998-39 i Feed staal ie 
1939-40 4) 24, 120) hs vi 
1940-41 829) 24, O47) 2, 240, 270) 41, 54 91,2 
1941-42 ,31 vA} Han 2 iV i 4] 1458 #2 7 
142-43 8) 34, 232 7,153) 90.1 

{ 


1). 1,857, 650 44. P51 77.0 


1943-44 10,090) 4,014, 930 74. 970 QS. 7 
164-45. . ‘a 





1 bushel==42 pound 
2] ton==2,240 pound 

Not availabk 
‘Preliminary figur 

Previous to 1942-43 the greater part of 
the Australian rice crop was sold to 
millers for domestic consumption. From 
the crops of the 1941-42 and previous sea- 
sons the New South Wales Marketing 
Board allotted to millers about 24,000 
tons of the paddy rice produced at a fixed 
price of £11 (increased to £11 10s. in the 
seasons 1939-40 to 1941-42 inclusive) a 
ton f. o. r. Leeton (Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area), and the remainder of the 
crop was sold to them for export at £7 5s. 
a ton, varying a little from season to 
season. 

Since about the middle of 1942 all 
Australian rice supplies have been placed 
at the disposal of the Commonwealth 
Government. Prices Regulation Order 
No. 903 of January 17, 1943, fixed the 
maximum price at which paddy rice 
might be sold by the Rice Marketing 


“Board to millers at £11 17s. per ton f. o. r. 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. And in 
the three following seasons all paddy rice 
produced in Australia was sold to millers 
at that price. 

With all rice produced in Australia sold 
at the domestic consumption rate of £11 
lis. a ton, average returns to growers 
were much greater in 1942-43 and 1943-44 
than in former years, when they were de- 
pressed by the lower price of about £7 5s. 
a ton received for the proportion of the 
crop exported. 

The annual prewar consumption of rice 
in Australia was estimated by the New 
South Wales Rice Marketing Board at be- 
tween 20,000 and 22,000 tons. During 
1941-42, however, there was a consider- 
able increase in civilian consumption. 
In addition, service requirements in- 
creased, and in 1942 Australia accepted 
the responsibility of feeding the native 
population of certain Pacific Islands. 

Rice has not been available for the 
Australian civilian population since 
August 1942, with the exception of a cer- 
tain amount issued each month to Chi- 
hese and other Eastern races in Australia. 
With the decrease in production in 1944- 
45 and the heavy demand on supplies, it 
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was necessary to cut the rice ration for 
Chinese living in Australia from 20 to 12 
pounds for the period May 1, 1945, to 
April 30, 1946. From May l, 1945, the 
serving of rice in Chinese cafes also was 
forbidden. Rice probably will not be 
available for civilian consumption during 
the current fiscal year. ‘ 

Since about 1928 the rice produced in 
New South Wales has been sufficient for 
Australia’s normal requirements, and ex- 
port markets have been developed, al- 
though until 1930 the proportion ex- 
ported was negligible. The quantity of 
marketable paddy rice produced, exclud- 
ing grain retained for seed on the farm, 
and the amount and value of domestic 
rice shipped overseas from Australia in 
certain years since 1928-29 are shown in 
the following table: 


Varketed Production and Exports of Rice 
From Australia 


[Quantities in hundredweight '] 





Meal 
and 
flour 


Total 


, Produc ‘ Un- 
‘ r ‘ ‘ ( 
Year leaned value 


tior cleaned 2 





1928-29 464, 560 2, 334 385, 16, 682 £A12,855 
1933-34 798, 760-170, 736 6,687 4,179 127,470 
1938-39 1,054,340 236, 640 3,023 16,708 186, 260 
1939-40 685,020 281, 201 2,280 8,068) 268, 032 
1940-41 830,940) 184, 912 4,532, 5,476 198, 862 
1941-42 822,940, 220, 767 4,888, 21,891) 247, 546 
1942-43 1, 143, 060 186,958, 331,112 7,049 265, 696 
1943-44 1,499,400 474,248) 231,455 0,170) 591, 726 
1944-45 3 621, 400 168,585) 234,312 9,642) 509, 490 

1 hundredweight = 112 pounds. 

After removal of husks, involving loss of from 16 to 


20 percent of weicht of paddy rice. 

Preliminary figures 

The United Kingdom provided the 
chief market for Australia’s surplus rice 
until 1941-42, New Zealand and the Pa- 
cific islands being practically the only 
other markets. 

By a proclamation issued on Septem- 
ber 2, 1942, the exportation of rice from 
Australia, except with the consent of 
the Minister for Trade and Customs, was 
prohibited, so that the direction of ex- 
ports of rice is now entirely under the 
control of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. In the years 1941-42 to 1944-45, 
inclusive, the greatest proportion of the 
exports was made to Pacific islands, 
mainly because of the necessity of pro- 
viding food for the native population 
whose normal sources of supply were 
cut off. 

Exports of cleaned rice in 194445, 
from the crop produced in the 1943-44 
season, totaled 168 585 hundredweight, as 
compared with 474,248 hundredweight 
in the preceding season. The decrease 
in exports was almost entirely due to a 
decrease in shipments made to Ceylon, 
from 298 687 hundredweight in 1943-44 
to 4,127 hundredweight in 1944-45. 
With the exception of 15,635 hundred- 
weight shipped to New Zealand and small 
quantities to Egypt and other countries, 
the remainder of the exports cf cleaned 
rice in 1944—45 went to Pacific islands. 

Exports of uncleaned rice at 234,312 
hundredweight in 1944-45 were con- 
signed principally to “Country not 
stated,” New Guinea, Papua, and New 
Caledonia. As in previous years the 
greatest part of the exports of rice meal 
and flour was sent to New Zealand. 
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Prior to production of sufficient rice on 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area to 
supply Australian requirements, the an- 
nual importation of this cereal totaled 
between 20,000 and 25000 tons. With 
the increase in domestic production of 
rice, which is protected by high customs 
duties, imports were reduced and dur- 
ing the 5 years ended June 30, 1941, 
averaged 1,558 tons annually. 

Since July 1, 1941, imports of rice into 
Australia from nonsterling countries 
have been banned so that, except for 
small quantities received in 1941-42 and 
1942-43—on order or en route before the 
prohibition—no rice has been obtained 
from China since that date. In 1941-42 
greater quantities of rice were obtained 
from Burma, that country supplying 
3,121,400 pounds of total imports of 
3,673,000 pounds of cleaned rice. With 
the outbreak of war with Japan, how- 
ever, that source of supply was cut off, 
and in 1942-43 and 1943-44 total im- 
ports of rice were reduced to 180,000 
pounds and 325,800 pounds, respectively. 
No rice was imported into Australia in 
1944-45. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF RICE, 
ECUADOR 


Production of rice in Ecuador in 1945 
is estimated at 1,400,000 quintals of 
101.4 pounds each, including the vega 
crop at the end of the year. 

Prospects for the 1946 rice crop are 
good aS many new plantations have been 
sown. 

Exports of rice from Ecuador in the 
first 8 months of 1945 total 14,101,206 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
as compared with 38,924,391 kilograms 
in the corresponding period of 1944, ac- 
cording to official figures. 

Cuba received the bulk of the rice ex- 
ported in the January—August 1945 
period, or 13,065,531 kilograms. 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar MILLS EXxpPEecT TO INCREASE PRO- 
DUCTION, CUBA 


A new Colombian sugar will with an 
annual capacity of from 80,000 to 100,- 
000 bags of 50 kilograms each will begin 
operation in the Hacienda of Castilla 
sometime in 1946. The Manuelita, Prov- 
idencia, Rio Paila, and Oriente mills ex- 
pect to increase production this year. 
Although the Pajonales mill received 
some railway cars to transport sugarcane 
and thus increase its milling capacity, a 
recent fire on its cane plantation will 
prevent it from fulfilling its program. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S SUGAR CROP 


When harvesting of the Dominican 
Republic’s 1945-46 sugarcane crop began 
in December, sugar production for this 
year was eStimated at between 450,000 
and 500,000 long tons. It was antici- 
pated that, pending a price settlement, 
there would be some delay in the ship- 
ment of new production to the United 
Kingdom, which has contracted for the 
crop. There were only about 45,000 tons 
from the past year’s crop remaining in 
Dominican Republic warehouses. 

Three-quarters of the Republic’s sugar 
is raised in the districts of San Pedro de 
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Macoris and La Romana, where 8 of the 
14 mills are located. As there has been 
abundant rain there, the cane is in good 
condition, and with cool weather start- 
ing early this season the cane was ex- 
pected to be high in sucrose content. 
More than 50 percent of the Domin- 
ican Government’s revenue is derived 
from sugar and sugar products (refined 
sugar, molasses, alcohol, and rum). 


Ecuapor To Be SeELF-SvuFFICIENT IN 
SuGAR? 


Through Government loans to sugar 
producers for mechanization, irrigation, 
and additional machinery, Ecuador is 
looking toward self-sufficiency in sugar 
production. The 1945 sugar crop is ex- 
pected to total between 690,000 and 700,- 
000 Spanish quintals (1 Spanish quin- 
tal=101.4 pounds), as compared with 
501,300 quintals in 1944. Domestic con- 
sumption is estimated at 850,000 quintals 
annually. 


Vegetables and Products 
PoTaTO GROWING IN CUBA 


Potatoes are an important food crop 
in Cuba, and practically all seed potatoes 
are imported. Imports vary from 20,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds a year. Be- 
fore the war most of this seed was im- 
ported from Canada, but during the war 
the major portion was obtained from 
northern United States. Potatoes are 
grown in Cuba only during the cooler 
winter season and consequently seed po- 
tatoes are imported during the late fall 
and early winter. Suchimports are duty- 
free during the 5 months from September 
1 to January 31 provided that imports 
comply with the necessary regulations 
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and that the potatoes are actually used 
for seed. 

Cuban regulations governing ship- 
ment, certification, inspection, and use of 
imported seed potates were formerly cov- 
ered by several decrees. In an effort to 
unify the various regulations, the Cuban 
Ministry of Agriculture has prepared a 
new decree (No. 3495) combining pre- 
vious regulations and incorporating sev- 
eral new provisions, which was published 
in the Official Gazette of November 24, 
1945, and became effective January 1, 
1946. 

It is still compulsory that importers 
have been in the foodstuffs business for 
1 year in order to import potatoes, but 
the new decree provides that this re- 
quirement may be waived by the Minister 
of Agriculture if he deems advisable 


PROSPECTS FOR WINTER-VEGETABLE CROPS, 
MEXxICco 


Exports of tomatoes from Mexico dur- 
ing the 1945—46 season are forecast to be 
about equal to exports in the 1944-45 
season—about 8,338 carloads, or 206,- 
000,000 pounds. An estimated 49,000 
acres of tomatoes were planted on the 
west coast of Mexico and not more than 
6,000 acres in the State of Tamaulipas, 
as compared with about 49,000 acres on 
the west coast and about 11,000 acres in 
the State of Tamaulipas in 1944-45. 
While a large part of the crop was trans- 
planted about the middle of November 
1945, that which was set earlier had gooc 
growing conditions. An unusually pro- 
longed drought in the State of Tamauli- 
pas retarded transplanting and has been 
partly responsible for the reduction in 
acreage in that State. About 7,788 cars, 
or 191,500,800 pounds, of tomatoes were 











first and second quarters of 1946. 


Imported Hides and Goatskins: Public Purchase Plan 
Continued 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation announced 
John W. Snyder, Director of the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, has diretted that the United States Government plans for the public 
purchase and importation of hides and goatskins be continued through the 
The commodities covered by these plans 
are raw cattlehides and raw calf, kip, and goatskins of foregni origin. 
kidskins suitable for shoe leather are also included. 

As in the case of the extension through the fourth quarter of 1945 of the 
public purchase programs on the commodities referred to, the decision of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion was arrived at following 
a complete review of the subject with the Civilian Production Administration, 
the Office of Price Administration, the U. S. Commercial Company and 
other interested Government agencies. 

The decision of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion that the 
purchase programs referred to should be continued for the stated period was 
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shipped from the west coast in 194445 
and about 550 cars, or 14,309,000 Pounds 
were shipped from the State of Tamayy, 
pas. 

Acreage of peas and peppers op 
west coast is being increased Slightly jp 
1945-46 over that of 1944-45, ang it is 
expected that exports will be slight 
higher than the exports of about a 
cars of peas and 846 cars of Peppers jn 
1944-45. Exports from the State g 
Sonora were expected to begin about 
November 10. If transportation is avai. 
able, prices are expected to be favorable 
and growers expect a good year, 


Glass 
and Products 


U. S. SHARE IN BRAZILIAN IMPORT Trap 


The United States supplied 61 per. 
cent of the window glass imported into 
Brazil from January through July 1945 
Window - glass imports into Brazil 
amounted to 1,506 metric tons valued at 
5,449,000 cruzeiros, of which 923 tons 
valued at 3 891,000 cruzeiros were from 
the United States 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


The value of glass and glassware im- 
ported into Canada during the first 9 
months of 1945 totaled $11,925,000 ( 
Canadian dollar —0.909 U. S. currency) 
as compared with $9,668,000 in the cor. 
responding period of 1944, according to 
statistics published by the Dominion 
press. Exports of glass and glassware 
were also greater in value during the 
January-—September period of 1945 than 
in 1944, amounting to $336,000 in 1945 
as compared with $297,000 during the 
preceding year. 


FINLAND'S SHORTAGE OF WINDOW GLASS 


A serious shortage of window glass has 
developed in northern Finland and Lap- 
land, according to the Finnish press. Up 
to the end of October 1945, only 13,000 
square meters of the 28,500 square meters 
reported needed in those localities had 
been delivered In the country as a 
whole, glass was being allocated during 
the fall months at the rate of one-halfa 
square meter for repair work and 4 
square meters for each new building, 
and it was expected that the shortage 
would be intensified with the coming of 
winter weather. Many persons were be- 
ing compelled to use cardboard in their 
windows. 





based upon the fact that such programs are closely related to international 
allocations and domestic price ceilings on the commodities involved, or the 
products into which they are manufactured, and these latter controls, con- 
sistent with legislation to the present time, extend to June 30, 1946. 

It is the intention of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to continue 
the bonus provisions of the goatskin public purchase plan through the first 
quarter of 1946. Under such provisions, premium prices are paid for ship- 
ments of raw goat and kid skins to the United States and other interested 
countries in excess of quotas set for the various producing areas. A deci- 
sion on the question whether or not the bonus provisions of the goatskin 
purchase plan are to be continued through the second quarter of 1946 will 


Leather and 
Related Products 


BELGIAN SUPPLY POSITION 


Imports of leather into Belgium have 


ooo 


probably be made in late March. 


All functions of the Foreign Economic Administration in respect of the 
programs referred to were transferred to the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration by Executive Order No. 9630, dated September 27, 1945. 


been adequate, and it was reported in 
November that in the next 2 months the 
domestic industry would be working at 
full speed. . The anticipated importation 














of about 3,000,000 pairs of shoes also will 
help to take care of Belgian needs. Shoe 
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production is expected to be nearly nor- 
mal by the second quarter of 1946. 

The chief commodity required for im- 
ort during 1946 will be cattle hides so 
that the tanning and leather industries 
may resume full-scale operations. Less 
emphasis will be placed upon the impor- 
tation of finished leather for shoes. 


ForEIGN TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS, HalrTI 


Imports of hides, skins, and manufac- 
tures into Haiti during the fiscal year 
ended September 1944 were valued at 
595,863 gourdes Compared with 299,049 
gourdes during the fiscal year 1943 and 
554,969 gourdes during 1938, according 
to a foreign publication. 

Exports of goatskins decreased in 
value to 590,676 gourdes during the fis- 
cal year 1944 from 805,257 gourdes dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year and 452,873 
gourdes during the fiscal year 1938. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Lumber production in the Dominican 
Republic reaches an estimated 11,294,924 
square feet annually, which is enough to 
fill domestic requirements. Its 37 saw- 
mills have a total capital investment of 
$567,486. 


U. K. IMPORTS 


During the first 9 months of 1945 the 
United Kingdom's imports of wood and 
lumber were valued at £30,340,000 com- 
pared with £23,444,000 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1944, according to 
the British press. Of the total, imports 
of wood and lumber which were later 
exported amounted to only £119,000, ap- 
proximately the same as in 1944. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CHILEAN DEMAND FOR TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


An active demand for textile machin- 
ery is reported in Chile, where the pref- 
erence has been for United States ma- 
chinery. The competitive position of 
United States manufacturers may be 
weakened, however, unless delivery of at 
least some of the machinery which has 
long been on order can be expedited. 
European manufacturers of some types 
of machinery are offering delivery in 6 
months. 


New Type oF MINING DriLu, U. S. S. R. 


Blueprints of new mine-shaft drilling 
machinery, with a reported capacity of 
20 meters of shaft in 24 hours, have been 
sent to the Soviet Academy for final ap- 
proval, according to the Soviet press. 
The drill is about 215 meters in diameter 
and is powered by a hydroturbine. The 
turbine is set into motion by a stream of 
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World Sugar Production Declines 


A 400,000-ton decrease in world sugar production in 1945-46 compared 
with the year before is forecast by the USDA Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. The total world output of beet and cane sugar in 1945-46 is 
estimated at 27,800,000 short tons, raw value. This compares with the 
1944-45 total of 28,200,000 tons, and is 2,700,000 tons less than in 1943-44 
and 6,500,000 tons below the 1935-39 average. 

World production of beet sugar in 1945-46, estimated at 17,300,000 short 
tons, is expected to be the smallest since 1923. North America’s beet-sugar 
production has been upward since 1943, Europe’s downward. The world’s 
cane-sugar production for 1945-46 is estimated at 20,500,000 short tons, 
which is 500,000 tons less than the year before and 2,000,000 tons below the 
prewar average. Sharp production decreases in the Far East, and in Africa, 
Australia, and islands of the Pacific have more than offset increases in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The sugar output in Europe, including the Soviet Union, is placed at only 
5,800,000 short tons for 1945-46, in contrast with 7,000,000 tons in 1944—45 
and a prewar average of 10,200,000 tons. A sugar harvest of about 10,200,000 
short tons is expected in North and Central America and the West Indies in 
1945-46, compared with 8,800,000 tons the year before, and a prewar aver- 
age of 8,700,000 tons. 

A 7 percent decrease in Far Eastern sugar production is forecast for 1945-46 
compared with the preceding year, or 32 percent below prewar. There prob- 
ably will be a 7 percent decrease in Australia and New Zealand in 1945-46, 
compared with the preceding year, while South America is expected to har- 
vest about 2,600,000 short tons, or about the same as the year before. An 11 
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percent decline under 1944—45 is forecast for Africa. 




















water which also brings the excavated 
soil to the surface. 

This method of drilling has been used 
previously in the Soviet Union, but the 
capacity of the old drill never exceeded 
30 to 35 centimeters in diameter and 
could go through only from 2 to 3 meters 
of shaft in 24 hours. 


TRACTOR PropuctTion, U. S.S. R. 


The Kirov plant (Soviet Union) for 
the production of heavy tanks, which 
was evacuated from Leningrad to the 
Urals during the war, has been partially 
reconverted to the production of trac- 
tors. The new model tractor now under 
construction is described as an 80-horse- 
power track-laying tractor of the 
“Stalinets” type. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


TaLc INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


Nearly all of the present requirements 
of Australia for talc are being met do- 
mestically from deposits in the Gume- 
racha district of South Australia, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. In order that 
the industry may continue to hold the 
market, the Adelaide School of Mines is 
studying processes for the removal of 
impurities and methods to insure the 
uniformity of the product. 


NONFERROUS METALS IMPORTED INTO BRAZIL 


Nonferrous metals imported into Brazil 
during the first 7 months of 1945 in- 
cluded: 10,081 metric tons of lead valued 
at 34,664,000 cruzeiros; 227 tons of tin, 
ingots, bars, and other items valued at 





5,985,000 cruzeiros; 34,909 tons of tin 
plate sheets valued at 96,257,000 cru- 
zeiros; 12,164 tons of copper and alloys 
valued at 73,171 cruzeiros; 1,542 tons of 
zine valued at 6,982,000 cruzeiros; 2,120 
tons of aluminum valued at 16,107,000 
cruzeiros; and 61 tons of antimony val- 
ued at 519,000 cruzeiros. 

All of the tin, antimony, and tin-plate 
sheets were imported from the United 
States. The United States also supplied 
78 percent of the lead, 37 percent of the 
copper and alloys, 22 percent of the zinc, 
and 46 percent of the aluminum. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


There has been no boom in mining in 
Peru nor any great over-all increase in 
mine production as the result of the pro- 
curement of metals and minerals for the 
war effort. Although moderate increases 
were registered in the production of some 
products, such as antimony, bismuth, 
wolfram, molybdenum, cadmium, vana- 
dium, and mica, during the period 1942- 
44 compared with the prewar years 1937 
and 1938, the major base metals, copper, 
lead, gold, and silver, showed no in- 
creases. 

The amount of zinc produced and ex- 
ported during the war period, however, 
was notably higher. A large part of this 
increased production came from the 
operation of one new property, but in the 
main it was the aggregate result of the 
recovery of zinc concentrates in flotation 
plants by the various older companies 
which prior to the war made no attempt 
to recover zinc, allowing it to go to 
tailings. 

Purchases by the United States of a 
large proportion of the most important 
metals and minerals produced in Peru 
were continued and in some instances 
greatly increased during the war years, 
as indicated by the accompanying table. 
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Exports of Metals and Minerals in Ingots, Concentrates, and Ores From Peru to the AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF NEWSPRINT 
Inited S s. Years 1937-44 : 

United States, Years 1937-44 During July and August 1945, pee: 

tralia imported a total of 6,215 tons of 

Annual average and percentage of total newsprint. Of this amount, Canada sup. 

plied 5,997 tons, Newfoundland 177 tons 

1937-38 1939-41 1942-44 and the United States 141 tons. i 


Metal or mineral 


Quantity 


Percentage 


Quantity Percentage | Quantity Percentage 





NEWSPRINT ALLOTMENTS, FINLAND 


(annual of total annual of total annual of total At the beginning of 1946 allotments f 
average exports average exports verage xports . : 9 Be 0 
, , te newsprint to Finland’s 132 newspapers 
Gold kilogram 3. 546 Fi ), 03 6, 070 1 were reduced 20 percent, allotments to 
role ograms 3, 040 o ¥, US6 SY », Us Uv ae : 
Silver do 430. 762 73 506. 481 O3 380 755 7 604 religious, scientific, trade, cultural, 
Copper tons 36, 296 98 34,.873 96. 6 33, 040 99. 8 temperance, health, and sports periogj. 
a0 _ do 9, 386 9 31, 500 70. ¢ 36, 604 SI ale ee ~ _MAr Re . 
Zine do 8, 808 51.7 16, 443 70.7 28, 150 of cals were reduced 40 percent; and allot. 
Antimony do 535 18 158 784 ¥ ments to advertising and propaganda 
Vanadium do 257 100 1, 909 6 1, 413 100 periodicals were reduced 50 percent. 4 
s ado 63 l ) 3090 sv 23 ‘ ‘ ° 
Tungsten do 4¢ O8 91 100 total of 41 recreational papers in Fip. 
Molybdenum do 69 52 land will henceforth receive no paper 
Mics i ( ) 100 . 
Mica - a ca . “ - cam allotment, but may continue publication 
Cadmium dc 10K until March 1946 if they have stocks on 
Mercury do ' ' hand. 
1943-44 average Pp l 
The total value of metals and minerals Entries"of Wood Pulp into the United Siat etro E€uln and 


purchased in Peru by the United States 
during the period 1942-44 was $71,489.,- 


fron NS 


eden™ by 
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sfoams 


Districts 








Products 


Country of Origin, Week Ended January 
818. This amount, together with the 10. 1948. 
$26,000,000 estimated to have been spent ae: Wor.Lp CruDE-OIL PRODUCTION 
during 1945, figured on the basis of pur- 
chases of the first 10 months. makes a ries , Qu \ World crude-oil production in 1944 ip. 
grand total of $97,489,818. creased almost 13 percent over that of 
Operating costs in the Peruvian min- Maine and New Hamy sh the preceding year, amounting to 346, 
ing industry are estimated to have risen eae Sannin 62 $221, 798 279,000 metric tons, according to Brit- 
in some cases as much as 25 percent, pee fart pu aM Sos S2, of ish trade estimates. Compared with 
principally as the result of increased costs Sulfite, unblea ' g ge the 1939 output of 284,748,000 tons, the 
of labor and locally produced supplies go m~_ ; nies 1944 + My omar ga an increase of 
over which no price control has been Philadelphia: more than 21 percent. } 
successfully exercised. Although the pcs oom ha und wood 5 , en al The Juited yoenry Droguess ee per- 
prices of metal have also risen, they have Philadelphia cent of the 1944 total, and Venezuela was 
not kept pace with the advance in oper- Sulfite, unbleached. __ . 6, 934 the next largest producer, with 38,340,000 
ating costs, and operators, therefore are un alemtent’ mates, tons, or more than 12 percent of the 
less well off than they were in 1942 and bleached 08 204. 804 total. This was a record achievement, 
1943. In the main however, the war’s weer ached O4 7, BBE representing a 43-percent increase over 
end has left the Peruvian mining indus- Sulfite, unbleached 2, 229 the 1943 figure of 26,700,000 toms, Eas 
try in a fairly normal and healthy con- Sulfate (kraft pulp ached 8 7 considerably greater than production in 
dition. , a any previous year. 
unbleached. 40 29 4% In lieu of actual statistics, production 
Sulfite, unbleaehed.___- 10, 139 in the Soviet Union during 1944 is esti- 
Paper and Gasieedied ceed Gan — 779 5B 779 mated at 31,500,000 metric tons. 
San Francisco . Iran’s crude oil production in 1944 
Unclassified wood pul; 2, 852 amounted to 11,522,000 tons, or almost 
Related Products Total 1 2, 763, 658 30 percent more than in 1943, and well 
above prewar output. 
U. S. Imports oF Woop PULP Value is usually fore port val ' ‘ Mexico, Iraq, and Rumania, in that 


reigi 
country 





ca RNS 





wee 


s . market of « porting Tt no n a eet . 2 ‘Area , . ¢ “JTAC 2 
Imports of wood pulp into the United thems as ooeme Greight of tevurance costs. For eernpiete = a = je xo “4 - a - ae 
States from overseas totaled 46,652 short oe Gee ee 0e | See f poser bs “tha pvc th. nt the 
tons during the week ended January 10, ae eee ee ae | ec gt Ah ceiymcnercor rte much 
1946 ee seatiOn OF uted Sta only other country to contribute as muc 
as 1 perce » wor al; ia, 
an arene quamty of wood pulp Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood Trinidad ‘eat ie a perlands Taal 
imported from oversea sources since the > Sat ames ‘ 
- ‘ Pulp—VE-Day Through January 10, produced just short of that mark. 
Sue ener temertatiens were reported 1946 AI g countries in which major oil pro- 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, through mer a whic Le 
duction is relatively recent, Austria, 


January 10, 1946, amounts to 718,916 
short tons. Since VE-day imports from _— 





Egypt, and Hungary continued to in- 


s . : , ; Quantity) Valu crease output. 

weden have shown virtually no shift 

between grades of wood pulp. The aver- Mechanically ground wood pulp, Short tons PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BOLIVIA 

age weekly imports during July totaled unbleached 28, 521 $1, O64, 7 
5,000 tons, during August 18,000 tons, Mechanically ground wood pulp, Bai Production of crude petroleum in Bo- 
September 20,000 tons, October 34,000 Sulfite unbisached aaet nau tin aa oe livia in August 1945 amounted to 39,411 
tons, November 27,000 tons, while De- Sulfite, rayon and special ehemica barrels, an increase of 7 percent over 
cember average weekly imports were Pg cor cemgy: eereeeey | lla taal Mathie the preceding month. The daily aver- 
39,000 tons. For the 2 weeks ended Janu- special chemical grades, bleached 55, 758 | 4, 121, 57¢ age was 1,271 barrels. Output of re- 
ary 10, weekly imports averaged 51,000 oan Seere Day Smeenened..| S00, 144 18, 156, 99) fined products in August totaled 22,478 
tons. Significantly enough during the age guage ceed pao tit Ne pasa barrels. 
week ended January 10, west coast ports bleached y 2,119 Exports of fuel oil from Sanandita to 
received approximately 3,000 tons of im- Unclassified wood pulp 448 | 106,01 Argentina amounted to 555,900 liters in 


June, to 234,350 in July, and to 234,350 
in August; exports of crude petroleum 
from Bermejo to Argentina during this 


ported wood pulp. These are the first Total 
postwar shipments of wood pulp from 
Sweden to be received on the west coast. See footnote to the preceding tal 
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riod were 1,263,928, 2,248,980, and 4,- 
170,559 liters, respectively. 

Imports of gasoline amounted to 
1,902,918 liters in August. 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of gasoline into British Gui- 
ana totaled 658 tons in the second quar- 
ter and 731 tons in the third quarter of 
1945. Imports of kerosene in the same 
periods amounted to 452 and 586 tons. 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA PROVINCE, 
CANADA 


production of crude petroleum and 
natural gas in Alberta Province, Canada, 
during September 1945 amounted to 624,- 
615 barrels compared with 718,380 in Sep- 
tember 1944, the daily averages for the 
two periods being 20,821 and 23,946 bar- 
rels, respectively, according to the report 
of the Petroleum and Natural Gas Con- 
servation Board of the Province. Natu- 
ral gasoline included in these figures 
totaled 32,665 barrels in September 1945 
and 29,340 barrels in September 1944. 
Most of the production was from the 
Turner Valley field, where 271 wells were 
in operation. Licenses were issued in 
September for 42 wells. 

Crude oil and natural gas in storage 
in Alberta on October 1 amounted to 
339.927 barrels, a substantial decrease 
from the 511,399 barrels in storage on 
October 1, 1944. Refined petroleum 
stocks on September 1 totaled 1,294,416 
parrels,.compared with 1,011,075 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. 

The close of the war may result in 
considerable change in Alberta’s oil in- 
dustry. Many large producing firms 
will probably discontinue operations now 
that hostilities have ceased in other 
areas known to contain rich deposits of 
oil. Large sums have been spent in 
Alberta during the past few years, but 
no important new fields have been 
opened. 


PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s production of crude petro- 
leum advanced to 6,141,000 barrels in the 
third quarter of 1945 from 5,864,000 in 
the second quarter. The figure for the 
first 9 months of 1945, however, was 
slightly less than that for the like period 
of 1944, the totals being 16,800,000 and 
17,000,000 barrels, respectively. 

During the first 9 months of 1945 new 
capital for petroleum companies entered 
Colombia in the amount of $26,000,000, 
or approximately double that for the 
corresponding period of 1944. Of the 
$138,000,000 of new capital entering the 
country during World War II, $75,- 
000,000, or 55 percent, was for petroleum 
exploration and drilling. 


OPERATIONS OF U. S. INTERESTS IN 
DENMARK 


United States oil interests in Den- 
mark will spend 15,000,000 Danish 
crowns (about $3,000,000) for drilling 
at several places near Kolding, adjoin- 
ing the German frontier, where oil was 
discovered some years ago, according 
to the foreign press. During drilling 
operations, potash deposits have been 
discovered. 
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Cuba’s 1946 Sugar Crop 


Prospects for Cuba’s 1946 sugar 
crop are slightly improved. Al- 
though October forecasts esti- 
mated the crop at 4,500,000 to 
4,750,000 short tons of raw sugar, 
various Habana trade sources es- 
timated in December that it might 
reach as high as 5,000,000 tons. 
The improved prospects are due to 
favorable weather conditions 
which prevailed from July through 
November and did much to offset 
the effects of the severe drought 
from October 1944 until June 1945. 

The Cuban sugar-grinding sea- 
son opened on January 2, but the 
peak grinding season does not be- 
gin until later. Damage to the 
crop could still be done by adverse 
weather during the _ harvesting 
season. 























REFINING OPERATIONS, FRANCE 


The refinery at Martigues in southern 
France has been restored, and it operated 
continuously during the latter part of 
1945, having received crude oil from Iraq 
since July, according to the foreign press. 

A refinery at Gonfreville-]l’Archer, 
near Le Havre, owned by a subsidiary of 
the Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles, 
was reported last October to be scheduled 
to resume operations within a short time. 


IMPORTS INTO FRENCH Morocco 


French Morocco imported a total of 
37,505 metric tons of petroleum products 
from the United States during the first 
5 months of 1945. 

Gasoline was the chief item, amount- 
ing to 14,263 metric tons. Other figures 
were as follows: Kerosene, 3,685.5 tons; 
lubricating oil, 1,333.6 tons; gas oil, 
9,421.5 tons; fuel oil, 6,745.3 tons; paraf- 
fin, 2,051.6 tons; and other petroleum 
products, 4.5 tons. 

At the end of September, the govern- 
ment cut rations of gas and fuel oil as 
much as 50 percent in some cases, stat- 
ing that fuel supplies were nearly 
exhausted. 


Imports INTO HAITI 


Gasoline is used in Haiti principally 
for automotive vehicles and airplanes, 
but smaller amounts are used for small 
commercial and pleasure boats. Kero- 
sene is used chiefly for lighting since only 
five cities have electric supply. Diesel oil 
is used mostly for the generation of elec- 
tricity, and in smaller amounts for trac- 
tors and pumps. No crude oil is im- 
ported, and no fuel oils heavier than 
about 27° A. P. I. 

During the war petroleum products 
were severely rationed, but now that re- 
strictions have been removed, consump- 
tion should increase. 

In all of Haiti, there are only 27 drive- 
in stations equipped with pumps. There 
are 25 other retail outlets. Kerosene is 
usually sold by the “gloss,” a local meas- 
ure of approximately 3 fluid ounces. 

Imports of gasoline, kerosene, fuel oils, 
and lubricating oils into Haiti during the 
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fiscal year ended September 30, 1945, and 
during selected preceding years are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Imports of Gasoline, Kerosene, Fuel Oils, 
and Lubricating Oils Into Haiti During 
1945 and Selected Years 


{In barrels] 





Fiseal year | a... a i Si Lubri- | 
ended Sep- | a: Ke wo | F ~ cating | Total 
tember 30 | “I ee | oils! 
1929 51, 271 | 28,758 | 13,775 3,028 | 96, 832 
1934 55, 591 | 27,085 | 14, 995 2, 534 | 100, 205 
1939 79, 657 | 25,022 | 29,500 | 2,904 | 137, 083 
1940 47,452 | 21,550 | 19,090 | 3,397 | 91,489 
1941 68, 982 | 19,335 | 27,135 | 3,421 | 118,873 
1942 59, 761 | 24,462 | 36,123 | 3,690 | 124, 036 
1943 46, 181 3, 831 | 25, 248 2,395 | 77,655 
1044 61,912 | 17,241 | 26,972 4, 330 | 110, 455 
1945 60, 220 | 19, 109 | 25, 103 4,122 | 108, 554 





1 Converted from kilograms at 7 barrels per metric ton. 


Pipe LINE TO BUDAPEST, HUNGARY, 
PROPOSED 


A proposal for the construction of a 
pipe line to supply 8,000,000 cubic meters 
of natural gas annually from the Lispe 
oil fields to Budapest, Hungary, has been 
submitted to the municipality by a 
foreign company, a European chemical 
publication reported in November. The 
cost ($2.000,000) would be met by the 
company, which would have a concession 
for 99 years for the gas supply. 


PrpeE-LINE CONSTRUCTION, IRAQ 


Construction of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co.’s 16-inch, 620-mile pipe line is sched- 
uled to start at the Kirkuk end about the 
middle of this year, according to the 
British press. Temporary camps for 
preparatory work were under construc- 
tion in November, and work on main 
line camp stations and camps was 
scheduled to start soon. 

The greater part of the 150,000 tons 
of material required for the line has 
been ordered in Britain, it is stated, and 
only specialized items will come from 
the United States. 


REFINERY AND PIPE LINE To BE Con- 
STRUCTED IN MEXICO 


“Pemex” (Petréleos Mexicanos) will 
build a refinery at Salamanca, State of 
Guanajuato, and an oil line from Poza 
Rica, Veracruz, to Salamanca, at an 
estimated cost of more than $7,000,000. 

The new plant will be a light oil re- 
finery and will have a capacity of about 
30,000 barrels daily of “enriched crude” 
from the upper Veracruz and lower 
Tamaulipas oil fields. Production will 
consist of standard gasoline (about 65 
octane), kerosene, Diesel fuel, gas oil, 
fuel oil, and liquefied bottled gas; no 
lubricating oil will be made. It is pos- 
sible that 70 to 80 octane gasoline will 
be manufactured in the near future, but 
it is not expected that a 100-octane unit 
will be built for several years because a 
unit of this type is now under construc- 
tion at Atzcapotzalco, near Mexico City. 

The new 12-inch pipe line from Poza 
Rica to Salamanca will parallel the 
existing 8-inch line from Poza Rica to 
Cima de Togo and will then continue to 
Pachuca and from there northwestward 
to Salamanca. Its total length will be 
approximately 275 miles. 
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Active construction of the project is 
expected to begin early in 1946. Prac- 
tically all of the equipment and most of 
the materials will be imported. 


PERUVIAN COMMISSION STUDYING NATIONAL 
OIL RESOURCES 


A special Peruvian commission is 
studying the establishment of a corpora- 
tion for producing and refining State- 
owned petroleum and will propose poli- 
cies for the development of national oil 
resources, according to the foreign press. 
The company would operate on a com- 
mercial basis and would include the en- 
tire present State-owned petroleum 
property. 

Zorritos and Los Organos fields are 
producing and State petroleum output in 
1944 amounted to 85,562 barrels. The 
Zorritos refinery is now treating 1,000 
barrels daily. Other fields are being 
explored. 


REFINERY AND PIPE LINES UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION, U. S. S. R. 


To supply Leningrad with gas from 
the Estonian oil shale regions, three re- 
fineries with a combined annual ca- 
pacity of some 28,250,000,000 cubic feet 
and a pipe line to Leningrad are being 
constructed, according to the European 
press. The project is expected to cost 
approximately 2,500,000,000 rubles. In 
Leningrad, a 329-mile system of pipe 
lines is under construction which will 
distribute the shale gas to about 60,000 
flats by the end of this year and to 275,- 
000 flats by October 1948. 

Reconstruction of the Estonian shale 
oil industry is scheduled to be completed 
within 3 years, and 1,000,000,000 rubles 
is said to have been spent in 1945 as a 
preliminary item. The present output 
capacity of the shale oil workings is only 
70 percent of the pre-1939 potential, and 
that of the refineries 65 percent. De- 
velopment of the industry is to pro- 
ceed along lines that will provide per- 
manent employment for 40,000 workers 
by 1948, form the basis for production 
of chemicals, bakelite, and sulfur. 


New DRILLING System, U. S. S. R. 


A Soviet-devised turbine system of 
drilling is being used at Surakhamy on 
the Apsheron Peninsula near Baku, ac- 
cording to the press of the Soviet Union. 
A new well, is expected to reach 3,800 
meters when completed, which will be 
the deepest in the Union. The deepest 
well now in operation has a depth of 
3,445 meters. 

It is hoped that the new well will 
reach the highly productive layers of 
the “Kalin” series; some wells of Asis- 
bekovneft and Kaeaganovichneft of the 
same strata produce more than 200 tons 
of oil daily. 


Railway 
Equipment 


ROLLING STOCK, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


More than 57 percent of the rolling 
stock of railways in Western Australia is 
reported by the Australian press to be 
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more than 40 years old, and with few 
exceptions the speed of trains on the 
southwest run is said be the same today 
as it was 40 years ago. 

Western Australia has no railroad cars 
that are less than 10 years old, and of 
388 cars, 350 are more than 30 years old, 
25 are more than 20 years old, and 13 are 
more than 15 years old. For replacement 
purposes it is estimated that 23 new en- 
gines a year are needed. 


REQUIREMENTS OF CHILEAN STATE 
RAILWAYS 


About $323,000 (U. S. currency) is ex- 
pected to be made available for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Colico to 
Los Alamos in the Province of Arauco, 
Chile. 

The laying of 50,000 meters of track 
between San Rosendo and Talcahuano, 
which is to begin as soon as rails are re- 
ceived from the United States, will in- 
volve an expenditure of approximately 
$871,000. 

Present requirements of Chilean State 
Railways include Diesel-powered railway 
cars; electric articulated railway cars; 
refrigerator cars: material for the local 
construction and assembly of freight 
cars; track materials, including several 
types and weights of rails; overhead elec- 
tric lines and equipment; substations: 
signal equipment, and similar items. 


PALESTINE TO RECEIVE ROLLING STOCK 
From U. K 


The Palestine railways have placed or- 
ders in Great Britain for rolling stock 
valued at £500,000, reports the British 
press. Delivery is to be made by the 
end of 1947. 

Connected with this development are 
plans for considerable extensions to the 
facilities at the port of Haifa. 


PANAMA ACQUIRES USED RAILROAD CARS 
From U.S. 


The purchase in the United States of 
123 used railroad cars for the Chiriqui 
National Railroad of Panama at a price 
of $25,000 is reported in the Panamanian 
press. The rolling stock would cost 
about $350,000. if new, it was stated 


Shipbuilding 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CANADIAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Canada’s wartime merchant marine is 
in the process of liquidation. Five 3,690- 
ton tankers, owned by the Government, 
were sold for $350,000 (‘Canadian cur- 
rency), each to private Canadian com- 
panies. Of fourteen 4—700-ton dry cargo 
vessels which were also sold, France took 
10. Brazil 3, and Norway 1. Eleven of 
these ships had a sales price of $415,000 
and 3 a price of $390,000. The construc- 
tion cost values of the 14 ships ranged 
from $1,100,000 to $1,304,917.45, while 
the cost value of 1 of the 3,600-ton tank- 
ers was $1,300,000. None of the 10,000- 
ton vessels had been sold up to the latter 
part of November. 

Allowing for these sales, the Canadian 
Government merchant marine, owned 
and operated by the Park Steamship Co., 
consists of 111 10,000-ton dry cargo 
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ships; twelve 10,000-ton tankers and 
twenty-six 4,700-ton dry cargo vessels 
Also under Park Steamship Co. owner. 
ship, but under British operation, there 
are ninety-four 10,000-tonners of the 
Fort series. Negotiations are under wa 
for a bare boat charter to the Uniteg 
Kingdom and these last-named ships 
will in all likelihood form part of the 
British merchant marine. 

The 10,000-ton Park ships, which were 
built in 1944 at a cost of between $1,399 . 
000 and $1,400,000, will be offered for saje 
to Canadian interests at about $600,009 
Construction costs in 1945 for this same 
type were about the same as in 1944 
and these vessels will have a base selling 
price of $625,000. In the disposal of 
these ships the restriction is imposed that 
they must continue to be operated under 
the Canadian ensign. 

In the operation of these Government 
ships substantial sums have been eo}. 
lected in freight. The return has been 
estimated at approximately $100,000,009, 

In future disposition of Government 
ships an effort will be made to sell them 
for operation under the Canadian flag 
An offer has been made to the present Op- 
erators and as many ships will be sold to 
private Canadian operators as possible 
and a real effort will be made to keep the 
ships busy. Under present arrangements 
the owners operate them in every partic. 
ular except that the profits or losses go 
to the Dominion Government and the 
owner is paid a fee. It is felt, however, 
that the time has come when the op- 
erator should either buy the boat or lease 
it on a time charter. That is the only 
change contemplated and credit terms 
would be given to buyers. 

The Canadian Pacific is having four 
new 10,000-ton Beaver ships built in Eng- 
land. The four such ships which were 
lost during the war were built in the 
United Kingdom, operated under the 
British register, insured in Great Brit- 
ain, and the insurance paid in sterling, 
not convertible into Canadian dollars. 


DeEEP-SEA TRAMPS, U. K. 


Nearly three quarters of Great Brit- 
ain’s deep-sea tramp vessels were sunk 
during the war. Ship losses have been 
made good to some extent by private 
building and the purchase of tonnage 
built on Government account, but the 
number of tramp ships in private own- 
ership in Great Britain is estimated at 
about 400 short of that of 1939 (750 
ships). 

It is estimated that the British Gov- 
ernment will have a surplus of more 
than 100 tramps, built to Government 
account, not allocated to private own- 
ers, and probably a considerable number 
of second-hand ships which will come to 
the British register from other sources 
as a result of the war, as well as a num- 
ber of tramps under lend-lease from the 
United States. 


Special Products 


Matcu Factory To BE ERECTED IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


A small match factory, to be expanded 
later, will be erected at Mission, British 
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a, Canada, according to a Cana- 
: de journal. The principal mar- 

dian pe British Columbia, although 

S e matches may be shipped to Alberta 
"i saskatchewan, it is stated. 

. Match plocks will be supplied from 


Nelson. 
ourpUT OF PANAMANIAN MatcH Factory 


qhe daily output of matches by 
Fabrica Nacional de Fosforos, Panama, 
which was established in 1944, now to- 
tals 300 gross ‘ 144 boxes per gross) daily. 
The factory employs more than 100 


persons. 
Marcu Inpustry, U.S. S. R. 


The match industry of the Soviet 
Union increased production to 1,500,- 
000,000 boxes during the first 9 months 
of 1945, according to the Soviet press. 
This increase was made possible by the 
restoration of damaged factories, which 
began as early as 1942. It is planned to 
raise the output in 1946 to 2,500,000,000 
boxes. The quality of the product is 
Jso being improved. 

Prewar output amounted to 8,400,- 
000,000 boxes annually, but was greatly 
reduced during the German occupation, 
To compensate for the loss of a number 
of factories in the western part of the 
Union, two plants were established in 
Siberia, at Biisk and Barnaul. 


Columbi 


PoTrery INDUSTRY, U. K. 

The British pottery firms which were 
closed down under the “Concentration 
of Industries” plan in 1941 were told by 
the Government on July 31, 1945, that 
they might reopen as soon as they were 
ina position to do so. 

Promising no asSistance in obtaining 
jabor, premises, or raw materials, the 
Government set forth conditions on 
types and prices of ware for home con- 
sumption and an export objective of 50 
percent of production by the end of the 
first year after the close of the European 
war, 

According to one trade source, aS many 
as 90 percent of the “concentrated” firms 
planned to reopen eventually. While the 
financial and market position of the in- 
dustry was said to be satisfactory, a 
shortage of skilled labor constituted a 
major problem. Labor supply for the 
pottery industry reportedly reached an 
all-time low in July 1945. 

Some trade sources expected opera- 
tions to be under way by early 1946, but 
a more conservative estimate indicated 
that most of the concentrated firms 
would not be in production before the 
summer of 1946. 

The pottery workers’ labor organiza- 
tion drew up a basic plan for reconstruc- 
tion of the industry, including such rec- 
ommendations as large-scale rebuilding, 
Government fixation of maximum and 
minimum prices, adoption of apprentice- 
ship plans (including training for man- 
agerial positions), amalgamation of 
small firms, Government agencies on an 
experimental basis taking over wholesale 
trade, and Government control of ex- 
ports to prevent decreases in living 
Standards by wage declines. 

A general wage increase reportedly 
Was requested by the pottery workers. 
N the spring of 1945 organized labor in 
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the British pottery industry severed its 
long-time connection with the National 
Council of the Pottery Industry. 

The quota system for exporting Brit- 
ish pottery, in effect since early in the 
war, was relaxed in the spring of 1945. 
While each manufacturer could still ex- 
port only 60 percent of his total exports 
for 1941, once he had supplied Empire 
markets with their full 60 percent, he 
could dispose of the remainder of his 
goods at his discretion—except for Eire, 
to which the 60 percent ceiling on pot- 
tery exports applied. 

In June 1945 a Board of Trade order 
was issued which had the effect of in- 
creasing the retail cost of domestic pot- 
tery by about 5 percent. In June and 
July export prices for china, fine china, 
and earthenware were increased on the 
average by about 15 percent. These in- 
creases allegedly were due to higher costs 
of materials and labor and by a decrease 
in production during the preceding year. 

At that time it was calculated that the 
cost of English pottery had increased 
since 1939 by approximately 75 percent 
for the export market and 65 percent for 
the home market. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


Imports INTO BRAZIL 


A total of 113,906 metric tons of gray 
cement and 758 tons of white cement, 
valued respectively at 66,248,000 cru- 
zeiros and 666,000 cruzeiros, were im- 
ported into Brazil during the first 7 
months of 1945. 

Imports of refractory bricks amounted 
to 2,939 metric tons valued at 3,377,000 
cruzeiros and those of silica bricks to 
778 tons valued at 1,163,000 cruzeiros. 

The United States supplied 83 percent 
of the gray cement, 62 percent of the 
white cement, 80 percent of the refrac- 
tory bricks, and 33 percent of the silica 
bricks imported during the 7 months 
period. 

CEMENT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN 
CUBA 

With no appreciable let-up in the 
volume of public as well as private con- 
struction in Cuba, cement consumption 
has been at a maximum. During the 
first 9 months of 1945, 1,150,000 barrels 
of cement were consumed and figures for 
the full year promised to surpass even 
the 1,361,000-barrel level of 1944. Rated 
domestic production has been stepped 
up to about 1,100,000 barrels annually 
and imports were increased during 1944 
to more than six times the annual aver- 
age in the period 1930-39, but supplies 
were still insufficient to meet the 
demand. 

The placing in operation of a new 
kiln by the domestic cement company 
will provide additional output in 1946, 
and another kiln may be constructed to 
increase the capacity to 1,800,000 bar- 
rels per year. However, it is expected 


that ultimately the demand will taper 
off and that the market can be entirely 
supplied by domestically produced ce- 
Thus the possibility of the sale 


ment. 
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over a period of years of large quanti- 
ties of imported portland cement is prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

White cement, on the other hand, is 
not manufactured in Cuba, and with the 
expansion of construction activities on 
the island, the market for this com- 
modity should increase. It is probable 
that in the future, as in the past, most 
of the white cement imported into Cuba 
will come from the United States. Total 
imports have fluctuated in the years 
1936 to 1943 between the low of 14,135 
barrels imported in 1936 and 27,309 bar- 
rels in 1941. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
EGYPTIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of cotton from Egypt during 
September and October 1945, the first 2 
months of the current season, totaled 
309,840 cantars (1 cantar=99.05 
pounds), compared with 202,442 cantars 
during September and October 1944, and 
included about 137,000 cantars to the 
United Kingdom, 119,000 to continental 
Europe, 11,000 to India, and 41,000 to 
the United States, according to trade 
sources. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Rayon yarn imports into Australia 
during July and August 1945 (the first 2 
months of 1945-46 fiscal year) amounted 
to 1,009,000 pounds valued at £242,000 
and rayon piece goods to 4,747,000 square 
yards valued at £753,000. 

A well known British firm is planning 
to establish a rayon factory at Hexam, 
near New Castle, New South Wales, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. A site cov- 
ering some 1,700 acres has already been 
purchased and the project. which is ex- 
pected to cost approximately £5,000,000 
will provide employment for about 4,000 
persons. 


New RAYON PLANT PLANNED, FINLAND 


Plans for the expansion of rayon-man- 
ufacturing facilities in Finland are being 
considered, states the foreign press. A 
new plant is to be established near the 
Gamla Karleby and if machinery,-labor, 
and building materials are available it 
should be able to begin production some- 
time in 1947. At present Finland has 
one rayon factory in operation near 
Valkeakoski. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australian imports of corn and flour 
sacks in July and August (the first 2 
months of the 1945-46 fiscal year) 
amounted to 300,000 dozen valued at 
£216,000. Woolpacks received during the 
same period totaled 3,750 dozen valued at 
£13,000 and jute piece goods and hessians, 
3,431,000 square yards valued at £155,000. 
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Wearing Apparel 
CLOTHING IMPORTS, FRENCH Morocco 


During the first 5 months of 1945 
French Morocco received 265.5 metric 
tons of used clothing from the United 
States. Other imports included 33.6 
metric tons of new ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing and 17 metric tons of lingerie. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ITALIAN CIGARETTE INDUSTRY 


The tobacco industry in Italy is suffer- 
ing from the lack of cigarette-making 
machinery, reports the foreign press. 
There has been some improvement in 
tobacco production, but the total output 


in 1945 is expected to amount to only 


16,000,000 kilograms, compared with re- 
quirements of 50,000,000 kilograms. 
Several factories are resuming the pro- 
duction of cigarette paper. 


EXPORTS FROM SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


During the first 7 months of 1945, ex- 
ports of tobacco from Southern Rhode- 
sia were valued at £2,079,150, (£1= 
$4.035) , compared with £1,979,987 for the 
like period of 1944, reports the foreign 
press. 





Jute: Vitally 
Essential Product 
in World Trade 


(Continued from p. 11) 


incorporated body with powers 
functions in its own right. 


and 


International Aspects 


To get back to the international as- 
pect of Indian jute manufacture, how- 
ever, it is important to remember that 
the United States is by far the largest 
importer of Indian jute manufactures, 
taking on an average about one-third by 
value of the total exports. Australia 
and Great Britain, each with 9 percent 
of the total, Argentina with 8 percent, 
and the Union of South Africa and Can- 
ada, with 3 percent each, also are large 
primary outlets for Indian jute products, 
but the extent to which the United 
States’ trade dominates the market is all 
the more evident when it is considered 
that the value of exports to the United 
States amounts to more than the total 
to these five next-largest consumers. 

While literally hundreds of small areas 
throughout the world eventually receive 
Indian jute in the form of agricultural 
bags, few actually have any direct con- 
tact with the primary center in Calcutta, 
preferring in most cases to purchase in 
small lots from secondary markets close 
to home. 
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Loom Large in U.S. Trade 


From the standpoint of United States 
trade, Indian jute manufactures rank 
tenth in importance among total im- 
ports, their value constituting in fact 
more than one-sixth of the total value of 
merchandise entering this country. The 
bulk, in the form of unbleached burlap 
cloth, is subsequently converted into 
bags by United States manufacturers for 
use at home and for export to the nu- 
merous agricultural communities in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Vast War Requirements 

The position of burlap and jute as war 
commodities was vastly different during 
the two world wars. In both, of course, 
the burlap sandbag was a common item 
of defense. In 1914-18, however, its use 
was confined almost solely to the front- 
line trenches, while in World War II 
the added dangers of aerial attacks on 
cities far removed from the fighting 
zones multiplied its importance many 
times over. 

To afford some idea of the quantities 
involved in each case, it may be cited 
that total World War I orders ran into 
mere millions of bags whereas in the 
first 3 months of World War II Indian 
manufacturers received from the British 
Government alone orders totaling 970,- 
000,000 bags. Consumption of jute in 
war orders, including that used for web- 
bing, camouflage material, and other war 
requirements, in the year ended June 30 
1940, amounted to approximately 1,000,- 
000 bales, according to a trade estimate 


Striking New Developments 


Jute appeared in new, almost revolu- 
tionary, forms during World War II. 
Bithess, a prefabricated bituminized jute 
carpet, turned out to be a real bonanza 
in the Allied operations in Normandy 
when runways 1,000 yards long by 50 
feet wide were constructed of it within 
a matter of hours. In the Burma cam- 
paign where the speedy establishment of 
airfields was even more vital to the suc- 
cess of Allied strategy and tactics, and 
where building of roads was often neces- 
sary before an army could move, bithess 
proved its worth a hundred times over 

Cotton-jute union canvas, produced as 
a substitute for flax canvas, then vir- 
tually unobtainable, served well the In- 
dian Army’s requirements for water- 
holding stores, water bags, and water- 
storage troughs. Constructed with a 
cotton warp and jute weft, the cloth has 
a high tensile strength and is sufficiently 
compact to give good water retention 
As it utilized India’s two most plentiful 
fibers it may well become a wartime 
product with a peacetime future 

Still another new product worthy of 
mention is the jute fabric laminate, Jut- 
lac, which at the request of the oil and 
tea industries was developed by the In- 
dian Jute Mills Association Research In- 
stitute as a substitute for black sheet 
metal formerly used in the manufacture 
of grease containers and for imported 
plywood of which tea chests had been 
made. Jutlac was subsequently found to 
have many other useful applications in 
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the war effort which were even 
direct. Hundreds of thousands of 

feet were used in the construction 
military vehicles; “parajutes” for dr of 
ping heavy supplies were made of i m 
it was even fabricated into jettison pet 
tanks of up to 90-gallon capacitie 
Utilizing again two of India’s indigencs 
products, jute and lac (a natural pe 
shellac), it has been suggested that j 
may play a role in future Indian housing 
programs. g 


In Plastics Field? 


In the postwar era jute may even enter 
the plastics field, for it has been found 
possible to convert ordinary jute-mil] 
waste into a thermosetting powder which 
with a little plasticizer, can be moulded 





in 3 minutes at 150° C. under qa pressure 
of 300 pounds per square inch. The re. 
sulting product, to which the name “jute. 
lite” has been given, is very light in 
weight, has a high gloss, and is tough 
enough to withstand drilling operations 
without cracking. 

The yield is said to be nearly 60 per. 
cent of the jute waste which, if true, 
should make possible its production at q 
relatively low price. Tests are now being 
made to determine its exact physical and 
chemical properties 


World-Wide Campaign 


The Indian Jute Mills Association is 
now planning a world-wide campaign for 
the promotion of new and larger uses 
for manufactured jute. Basic data will 
be supplied by the Research Institute 
Laboratories in Calcutta for use in local 
campaigns, the first of which will be 
conducted in the United States, Canada, 
the Latin-American Republics, Australia, 
and South Africa 

Thus, despite the hardships of World 
War II, the staggering shipping situa- 
tion which at times threatened to force 
virtual suspension of activities, and the 
uncertainties with regard to the future, 


the Indian jute industries have been 
forging ahead. We may be confident 
that they will continue to contribute 


their best efforts to an alert, progressive 
world trade 





Italian-American Exhibition 


As its first venture in sponsoring a se- 
ries of cultural and commercial exhibi- 
tions in the promotion of better relations 
between the United States and Italy, the 
Italian weekly “The Friend of America” 
has announced an exhibition titled “First 
Italian-American Agricultural Show” for 
the coming months of June and July. 
This show, which will cover agricultural 
implements and production, will be held 
at Bologna, one of Italy’s most important 
agricultural centers. 

The committee in charge of the project 
has announced its special interest in ob- 
taining participation by American firms 
and organizations. Persons desiring de- 
tails on the project are requested to ad- 
dress “The Friend of America”, Commit- 
tee “First Italian-American Agricultural 
Show,” Bologna, Italy. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 


position must be filed within 60 days from 


the date of publication: 


Op- 





a ee 


Trade-mark 


Arbér Watch 


Anoron. - 


Ascorbalgin 
Sulfaletas 
Carbotensin 
Eulaxin 
Lintex 


Lanitex... 
Tropitex . - 
Index 
Triunfo 


Cometa 
Prestige 


Red Box 


Salada 


LH 


Record 


Sandra 


Chester 


Duna. 


Cutiphile. .. 


Endo........ 
Camphocalcium 
Oxycolor.... 
Cyclestrol.. 
Cycladiene._. 
Lisanterina_ 
Clorocanfor. .. 


Hypofitin 
Salada... 


Class No. and product 


8~—-C locks, alarm clocks, 
and chronometers. 
Chemical substances 
and other prepara- 
tions for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy 
Vaccines and biocul 
tures for use in medi 
cine and in pharmacy 
do 
do 
do 
do 
2%—Cotton and linen 
lt 


piece goods 
) 


ak 
do 
17—Wooden and 
office cabinets 
17—Painting brushes 
Brushes duster 
and brooms 
4—Raw cotton 
48—Perfummes and scent- 
ed soaps. Preparations 
for cleaning and con 
servation of teeth and 
hair, and brushes, 
Combs and other 
toilet irticles not 
pecified 
17—Office supplies and 
equipment of all kind 
except paper 
41—Oils for the prepara 
tion of foods 
10—Instruments, ap 
paratus and appli- 
ances, medicinal, sur- 
rical, veterinary for 


curative purposes or 


pare! clothing, hoe: 
tockin il lunspeci 
Hides and skins pre- 


pared (leather) or not 
Manufactures of hide 


kins, or leather not 
included i other 
classes 

Chemical substance 


ind other preparations 


for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy Vac 
cines and bioculture 
f use in medicine 
ind in pharmacy 
} \ pha maceut i! 
preparatior 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine 
and in pharmacy. 
Vaccines and biocul- 
tures for use in medi 
cine and in pharmacy 


41—Oils for the prepara 
tion of foods, 


Date of 


public 


tion 


Do. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Deo 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do. 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


a- 
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vade-Mark Applications 





| 


| Date of 
Trade-mark | Class No. and product | publica- 
| tion 
1945 
Idemec......- | 11—Cutlery for general | Dee. 13 
and household use. 
| Cutting and perforat- 
ing instruments and 
tubes (except parts of 
machines). 
Phosphatan... .| 3A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 
Moskitox.. | 2—Chemical substances Do. 


used for agricultural 
and horticultural, vet- 
erinary and sanitary 
purposes. 

Briolex is Perfumes and Do 
scented soaps. Prepa 
rations for cleaning 
and conservation of 
teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles 
not specified. 


Continental Spring.| 36—Hats (men) of all Do 
kinds. 
Lysofulmin 2—Chemical] substances Do 


used for agricultural 
and horticultural, vet 
erinary and sanitary 
purposes 


Detefulmi ..do Do 

Ascorbiferrol s—~A pharmaceutical Do 
preparation 

Kolascorbiol do Do. 

Ascorbofigol do Do. 

retrafigan - - .-do Do. 

Peruscabina... 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
product 

luck-Aways is—Perfumes and Do. 


scented soaps. Prep- 
arations for cleaning 
ind conservation of 
teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 
Exavitamina _.| 41—~Animal and vegetal Do. 

foodstuffs preserved o1 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation 
of substances for the 
Same purpose, pre- 
served or not 


Triazina do 3 Do. 
Manne ms do Do 
R. M.4 _. 5—Metals, unwrought, Do. 


r partially wrought, 
used in industries, 

( wrfix 1—Chemical substances Do 
used in manufactured 
products, industries 
analyses, resear« 
photography, and as 
anticorrosives 

tegomet 6— Machines (except ag- By 
ricultural) and their 
parts, for all industrial 
purposes 


Durex do ey 

Inter Studi 60—Other articles, not Do 
specified in previous 
classes, 

Inter Bond ..-do : Do 

USA do Do 

Florida 8—Precision, scientific Do 


including for indus 
trial, educational, and 
utility purposes, meas- 
ures and scales of all 
kinds) instruments 
Ferrolux ... 1—Inks and paints : Do. 





Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of De- 
cember 15, 1945. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of pub- 
lication: , 

Class No. and 


Trade-mark Product 
Irex . 75—Drugs and 
pharmaceutical 
products. 
Heribex. Do. 


ve 
PAGE 45 
Class No. and 
Trade-mark Product 
Notoxin_____- --------. 7—Drugs and 
pharmaceutical 
Cemeee gs os in oo 
BAMIVIOE ok owen ke Do. 
Watering oe Do. 
PMs i Do. 
WOO i Do. 
One iets Pah Do. 
Vermanwines Do. 
Ver se Sn Do. 
MIO. 3c i5 e Do. 
| ea a ne, Do. 
bn ahs on Ee ee a tee Do. 
Gel-u.... RN Pacet Do. 
nas, SR ca eae Hidiat Do. 
i a, a eae Do. 
<r Do. 
Sl oes oi ccig Do. 
yy) | ene a abe ead Do. 
Parenamine.....;_...... Do. 
Wee Do. 
POU a kek Sees Do. 
PN ic. ici wae Do. 
i eC ae Do. 
cs EE Ee CED Do. 
SU ee Do. 
oS eae Do. 
R. J. Strasenburgh______. Do. 
aii oo ccinnectcecn Do. 
eed Se ON Do. 
Pirie ncksocic, < Do. 
cc IIE RIE. AR Do, 
i, | ee ee SE, sae Do. 
Monos Y Monadas .... 82—Periodical 
publications. 
le sda oes cs aie Do. 
Diario Puebio............ Do. 
BeQIRHGe.. ...cccceccmess Do. 
La Cancion Moderna_____ Do. 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of first publication: 





a Date of 
Class No. and > 
product ‘esto 


Trade-mark 


1945 
‘*Mineral Spring’’ | 6—Medicinal prepa- Dee. 24. 
Health Granules. ration. 
Nestea 46— Powdered tea Dec. 26 
Estibosan 6—Perfumery and | Dec. 28 
toiletries, and chem- 
ical, medicinal, and 
pharmaceutical 
products. 
Bay Aspirina do Do. 
Biofertina do Do. 
Solu Salvarsan do Do. 
“Sobrecito Rojo Bay- do Do 
er’’ Bayer Cafiaspi- 
rina. 
Bayer do Do. 
Disco Bayer Bayeras- do Do 
pirina 
Elitran do 
““Sobrecito Verde Bay- do Do. 
er’ Bayer Fenaspi- Do. 
rina 
“Sobrecito Bayer” do Do. 
Bayer Bayaspirina 
Cafiaspirina do Do. 
Promimal do ‘ Do. 
1946 
914 do Jan. 2 
Kafy_. do Do. 
Isticina .do Do. 
Neo-Olesal.- do Do. 
Contralgina do Do. 
Festal... do ‘ Do. 
Sotil : ...do : Do 
Elkosin Medicines, chem- | Jan. 4 


ical products, per- 
fumery, etc. 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
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cial. 


days from date of publication: 


Opposition must be filed within 30 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
194 
Vir Limitada Stationery, books, | Dec. 2 
printed material 
Vilma_. Jewelry, watches, Do 
clocks. 
Benson and Hedges Tobacco, cigars, ciga- | Dec. 2 
rettes 
Parliament do Do 
Virginia Rounds do Do 
Debs do Do 
Corydalis Arms Dec. 28 
Astramin. . --. Animal, agricultural, Dee. 26 
and dairy products 
Cas Drugstore and chemi- Dec. 27 
cal products 
Albarosa Groceries and food- Dec. 26 
stuffs 
Washington do Dec. 27 
Fleischmann’s Vol- do 1x 
Tex. 
Monitor Electric material and ey 
equipment. 
Don Raul Tobacco, cigars, ciga- Dec. 22 
rettes 
Surgaloy Drugstore and chemi- Dec. 2 
cal products. Sci- 
entific instruments 
except optical and 
photographic. 
Pacific Transport in general Dec. 28 
Pyramid do Do 
Fafnir Transport in general, Do 
and hardware and 
bazaar goods 
Cuba Alfonso XIT_. Beverages ey 
Riscal do Do 
Spinet Tobacco, cigars, and Dec. 29 
cigarettes. 
Sunripe _. do Do 
Reumasan Drugstore and chemi- Do 
cal products 
Pantacrin do Dec. 27 
Ciel-Mar Stationery, books, Do 





printed material; 
transport in general 








(Continued from p. 31) 


Venezuela 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Revised Customs Law Suspended.— 
The revision of the Venezuelan customs 
law (enacted on August 22 and approved 
by the Chief Executive on October 10, 
1945) which was to have become effective 
on January 1, 1946, has been declared 
inoperative by Decree No. 114, issued by 
the revolutionary junta on December 31, 
1945, and published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of the same date. A commission has 
been appointed to draft a new revision 
of the customs law of August 4, 1938, 
and the partial reforms of July 31, 1940, 
July 22, 1942, and July 25, 1944. The 
most outstanding effect of Decree No. 
114 will be the suspension of “to order” 
shipments, prohibition of which had 
been relaxed by the new customs law 
of October 10, 1945. 

[For previous announcement of the reform 


of the customs law, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 15, 1945] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Excess-Profits Tax Established.—With 
the announced purpose of bettering con- 
ditions of the people through establish- 
ment of an instituto de fomento de la 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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SRO name om eran Aisa, | 


i 3 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
January 21, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 684—Current Export Bulletin 
307, January 14, 1946 


EXPORT PROGRAM FOR COTTON 
YARNS, FIRST QUARTER 1946 


No. 


A. Export Program for Cotton Yarns, First 
Quarter 1946 
1. In order to enable United States ex- 


porters to plan their sales programs of cot- 
ton knitting and cotton-weaving yarns, the 
Department of Commerce announces that 
an export program of approximately 3,000,000 
pounds of cotton knitting yarn and approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 pounds of cotton weaving 
yarn has been established for the first cal- 
endar quarter of 1946 for the destinations 
shown in paragraph D 

2. The estimated distribution of the first 
quarter 1946 export program for cotton yarns 
based on the relative needs of each country 
is indicated in paragraph D. In addition 
to these quantities, a very small contingency 
has been established which may permit ap- 
proval of a limited number of export license 
applications to those destinations for which 
quotas are not shown in paragraph D 

3. Exporters are cautioned that this export 
program does not represent a commitment 
of the Department of Commerce, and may 
be revised without further notification 

4. Export license applications to be charged 
against the first quarter quotas for cotton 
yarn must be submitted to the Department 
of Commerce prior to the close of the second 
month in the quarter (February 28) in order 
to allow sufficient time for processing 


D. Cotton Knitting and Weaving Yarn Quotas by Country for Fi 


(See footnote 1 for an explanation of code numbers 1-8 which are 


January 26, 1946 


2. S. Export Control and 
~ Related Announcements 


B. Priority Assistance for Cotton Yarn 


The procedure for securing Priority asg 
ance for cotton yarn is described in Co - 


hensive Export Schedule 
m 


part 7, Title B, Item 4, page 58. 


C. Special Provisions for Certain Destination 
. 8 


1. Exporters are advised to 


tions for yarn for the other American 


lics formerly operating unde 
Zation system to 
equal to the average quarterly 


amounts a 


No. 19, Section Il, 


limit 


r the decentrajj. 
Pproximately 


uanti , 
which they normally received loans meh 


the decentralization procedure was 
It is not expected that the pattern of dis 


tribution of cotton yarn to the ; } 
be Se destina. | 
tions in the first quarter will be subst meg 


different from that of previous 
2. Limited commercial 


trade 





Mpre. 


Applica. 
Repub. 





eS While 


in effect, 


Antially 


quarters. 


in cotton 


yarns has been established with the govern 
ments of The Netherlands, Netherlands East 


Indies, and Norway 


Applications for licenses 


to export cotton yarns to these destinations 
will be considered only if the goods are or. 
dered by and consigned to a designated goy. 
ernment or quasi-government agency in these 


areas 


Exporters interested in shipping cot. 


ton yarn to these countries may secure fur. 
ther information from the appropriate for 


eign 


Netherlands 


missions 


which are listed below: 


Netherlands Economic Mission, 
1620 Belmont Street NW.., 


Washington 9.D.C 


Netherlands Eust Indies 


Netherlands Purchasing Commission 


41 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. ¥ 


Norway 


Royal Norwegian Purchasing Mission. 


40 Exchange Place 
New York 5,N. Y 


t Quarter of 


1946 


used in the chart below.) 





Guatemala 
Nicaragua 
Peru 

El Saly sor 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


THER AREA 
British 
Australia 
British Colonies 
British East Africa 
British West Africa 
Ceylon 


British Colonies 1 


and Controlled Territories 
Honduras, Jamaica, 
Windward Islands 

Newfoundland, including Labrador under 

New Zealand 

Southern Rhodesia 

Union of South Africa (including Southwest Africa 


Falkland Islands, Trinidad 


na ‘or ] ' , ’ 
and Controlled erritori n Eastern 


in Weste 
consisting of Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana 


Tobago, 


( ( ( 
S s 
s 
. . 
‘ 
X 5 
% 
& s 
s s 
~ s 
( 
s 


Hemisphere 
British 
snd 


Newfoundland authority 


m Varn 


Wes 


rded 


oan 


iving 


Combed 
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1946 


Cotton Knitting and Weaving Yarn Quotas by Country for First Quarter of 1946—Con. plicant for export to the Union of South 
p. Go 


Africa under the Group A procedure. 

————————————— Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
page 22, Section I, Part 2, is amended ac- 
cordingly. 
II. Exportation of Newsprint 

A. Form FEA-138 Discontinued for Expor- 
Carded | Combed | Carded | Combed tation of Newsprint. 

int ~~ Effective immediately, statements of cargo 





Cotton yarn 


Countries Knitting Weaving 
































availability, Form FEA-138, need no longer 
French oe 3 be submitted for shipments to the Other 
French at Africa, including French Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia P American Republics of printing paper of 
: French West Africa including Mauritania, Senegal, French Guinea, : newsprint quality, standard newsprint 
arn oon Coast, Togoland, Dahomey, French Sudan and Niger i ‘ 6 M (Schedule B, No. 471200), and poster paper, 
ty assist. Eire 2 ® 2 8 novel newsprint, tablet newsprint, halftone 
Compre. Iceland 8 8 newsprint, and catalog newsprint (Schedule 
ction II, | suidule East destinations x B No, 479900). 
‘ Cyprus a By agreement with Canada, the use of 
tinations fran 7 Canadian Form E-1, for shipments of stand- 
at rd 
applica. Set tine : 7 : ard newsprint originating in Canada and 
n Repub. Syria and Lebanon . ; 4 ° - destined to the twenty other American Re- 
ecentralj. Netherlands Kast Indies ? 3 7 publics from a United States port, is also 
oximate] ge ‘ 3 ‘ 2 6 discontinued. 
orwa) 2 3 q é a 
— for Philippine Islands - ° : ; Freight space bookings therefore shouid 
- on Sweden 6 - 3 - be arranged directly with the steamship 
N of dis. i Turkey companies for shipments of standard news- 
 desting. | —_— print, whether originating in the United 
stantially | Footnotes to paragraph D States or in Canada. 
heme . t fcode numbers 1-8, representing first quarter 1946 quotas for cotton knitting and cotton weaving yarn: Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
N cotton | | Explanation 0 PE EY Section II, Part 12 “Ocean Shipments,” 
' ufi ate ¢ Naar i 0 ids) 
€ govern. | Code — F pages 69-71 and Part 2, Title E, Item 15, 
ands East 300,000 and over “Nn ” 
oT licenses | . 200,000 but less than 300,000. ewsprint,” pages 45-46, is amended ac- 
stinations | : 100,000 but less than 200,000 cordingly. 
is are cr. ; 80,000 bat — Gen senses. B. Revisions in the Positive List. Stand- 
v y ‘SS £ 
lated gov. | 6 40,000 but less than 60,000 ard Newsprint (Schedule B No. 471200). 
y in these | 0 20,000 but less than 40,000, Effective immediately, the following com- 
ping cot- | pf . Less then 20,000. modity requires an individual license when 
— fur- | iesthueniitianed exported to all destinations except the Amer- 
— for- | ‘Will be governmen ican Republics excluding Argentina. Com- 
B58 ; adel rehensive Export Schedule No. 19, Section 
, > 8. woven piece goods to the Union of South Pp en 
No, 685—Current Export Bulletin No. 30 Africa during the prewar period or the aver- I, Part 1, Positive List of Commodities, is 
on, January 16, 1946. age quarterly amounts licensed to the ap- amended accordingly: 
| I. Erportations to the Union of South Africa 
} . “Te eS 
The Department of Commerce a Depart GLV dollar 
that, effective immediately, the Union o ment value limits 
nmission, South Africa is removed from the list of if Com Processing code country 
Procedural Group A destinations, but re- meres Commodity Unit and roe group 
» f f nd- Sched commodity 
mains in Country criet =e all atte ule B 
ant general license privileges No | K E 
In submitting export license applications | 
Mission, covering shipments to the Union of South 
Africa, therefore, exporters are no longer re- PAPER, RELATED PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES 
1 on ; 5 srmit , 
} quired to answer question 9 ig ton iy the 171200) Printing paper: Standard newsprint (standard news- | Lb PULP 1 I 
Number) of Form FEA 419 owever, print paper reported herein conforms to the follow- | 
6 Department of Commerce will endeavor dur- ing specifications: Weight—not less than 30 Ib. nor 
: ing the first calendar quarter of 1946 to give mo one . Ib ~ ream - on rs —_ 24 hes 
a sa Gee . . inches tolls or sheets—rolls not less than 16 inches 
art below.) preferential consideration insofar as possible wide and 28 inches in diameter; sheets not less than 
to those applications supported by valid cer- 20 x 30 inches. Stock--not less than 70 percent of 
ssentiality issued prior to this the total fiber shall be ground wood, the balance 
tificates of m . F shal! be unbleached sulfite. Color—such colors as 
announcement Oia are chiefly used in the publication of newspapers 
Because of the issuance by the Govern- (NOTE.—-All colored sheets are excluded because 
Veaving ment of the Union of South Africa of cer- newsprint paper, to be standard, must be in the 
i tificates of essentiality greatly in excess of pte yd Thickness 
4 Combed | former quarterly quotas for cotton broad- ™ - 
woven piece goods, it will not be possible to 
. > ‘ . siders t applica- Shipments of standard newsprint requires individual licenses for export to all areas except the other American Re- 
give preferential consicet ation “i PE ‘ 1 publics, excluding Argentina. Formerly, statements of cargo availability (Form FEA-138 or Canadian Form E-1) 
tions supported by certificates of essential- were required for such shipments to the other American Republics 
8 § ity in the case of these materials. License 
‘ , applications will be processed, however, in ; 
iietemee with the salen set forth in Com- III. Revisions in the Positive List (see Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19), 
x 8 i € vs * - slits - tay € ; 
} . prehensive Export Schedule 19, page 58, Sec- A. Additions.—-The following commodities effective January 21, 1946, unless otherwise 
tion II. Part 7. Title D. Item 2 are added to the positive list of commodities noted: 
In reviewing export license applications ° 
§ § submitted by traditional exporters, the De- 
partment of Commerce will consider, in ad- Depart peace GLV dollar 
P P dition to other factors, the prewar partici- ment of rhmpe! 4 value limits 
§ pation of the individual exporter in the ex- A i Commeaits Unit and country group 
erce om on i 
port of cotton broad-woven piece goods to Sched _ : — 
the Union of South Africa and the quan- ule B rare: x ” 
; tities licensed to the exporter for that des- No . 
Unation since the establishment of the 
: Group A procedure in October 1944. Appli- 001300 | Hogs (swine) ! Units AGSU 100 100 
3 5 cations submitted by any one traditional ex- rete ae, — and old ? = pea | : 
3 6 rass ingots 2 DS 
porter should be limited to amounts con- 644801 | Brass*bars, rods and unfinished shafting ? Lbs COPR 1 1 
sistent with the announced fabric class 
| os and should not greatly exceed either | Effective 3 1. wee 
> : the , : /ffective January 10, 1945. - . 
. tot applicant's relative percentage of the ? Bronze, scrap and old, bronze ingots and bronze bars, rods and unfinished shafting are already on the positive list; 
i ' al United States exports of cotton broad- see Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, p. 15 
~ 
3 
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B. Deletions.—Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
positive list and placed on general license for 
exportation to all destinations in Group K: 





Depart- 
ment of 
Com- 
merce Commodity 
Sched- 
ule B 
No. 


003901 | Chicken, canned. 

004000 | Poultry and game, fresh or frozen (report 
canned in 003901 and 003909 

009305 | Eggs, dried. 

540910 | Diamond dust. 


599005 | Diamonds suitable only for industrial use 
(report diamond dust in 540910 

599098 | Diamonds other than jewel bearings (include 
gem cut). 

615605 | Diamond saws, except circular 

618800 | Other hardware, n. e. s.: Continuous hinges ; 
thimbles, galvanized; thimbles, wire rope. 

733900 | Diamond drill bits (include diamond core drill 
bits). 

745503 | Diamond dies for power-driven metal-working 
machines. 

748512 | Metal alloy slugs containing diamonds. 





C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of part A above which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


IV. Correction, Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 19 


The entry for Schedule B No. 811905, Fish 
oils and fish-liver oils and concentrates, me- 
Gicinal grade, except cod-liver oil,* Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 19, Section I, 
Part 1, page 16, is corrected to read as follows: 

811905 Fish oils and fish-liver oils and con- 
centrates, medicinal grade, in bulk only; ex- 
cept cod-liver oil. 








(Continued from p. 46) 


produccion to finance development in 
agricultural and industria! fields, the 
creation of a banco hipotecario to fi- 
nance large-scale low-cost public hous- 
ing, and the building of a national mer- 
chant marine, the revolutionary junta 
of Venezuela by Decree No. 112 dated 
December 31, 1945, and made public 
January 2, 1946, established an extraor- 
dinary excess-profits tax with the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


ArTicLeE I. Taxpayers whose total met 
profits, calculated in accordance with the 
provisions of the income tax law, amount 
to more than 800,000 bolivares shall, in addi- 
tion to the taxes provided for in that law, 
pay on such profits of the present year the 
following extraordimary tax: 6 percent of 
that part of profits between 800,000 bolivares 
and 1,000,000 bolivares; 10 percent between 
1,000,000 and 1,400,000 bolivares; 15 percent 
between 1,400,000 and 2,000,000 bolivares; 20 
percent on all profits in excess of 2,000,000 
bolivares. 

Art. II. The afore-mentioned tax will be 
collected solely with respect to the present 
year and will affect the total net profit with- 
out reduction of the amounts taxpayers must 
pay by reason of the normal ordinary and 
complementary taxes established in said law. 
The liquidation and collection of this ex- 





_ *Cod-liver oil in any form is under general 
license to Group K destinations. 
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for Use” which are printed in 

the containers, according to inet - 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Wash 
ington) of January 11, 1946. 4 

Accordingly, senders of su 
should be advised that if the 
whom the products are sent cannot ‘aa 
the language in which the “Directio a 
for Use” are printed thereon, the dir a 
tions should be written in ga lenge 
which can be read by the addressee ms 
the directions so written should be tied 
or pasted on the container before it is 
packed in the parcel. 

Senders should be cautioned not to 
write anything but the directions, other. 
wise the whole parcel might be marked 
in the foreign country of destination, for 





traordinary tax will be effected together with 
that of the income tax and in accordance 
with the rules that govern that tax whenever 
they may be applicable. 

ArT. III. The Acting Minister of Finance is 
charged with the fulfillment of the present 
decree 







General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Translation Advisable of “Directions 
for Use” of Powdered Milk, Soap Powder, 
and the Like Sent to Foreign Countries 
in Gift Packages.—The U. S. Post Office 
Department has been informed that in 
Many cases addressees are unable to 
make use of products such as powdered 
milk, soap powder, and similar products 








sent in parcels to foreign countries, as the collection from the 7 
g S, as address f 
they are unable to read the “Directions postage due at the letter rate =" 
| 
se 
Pes “ 4 e y 
Latin American Exchange Vo 





NOTE.—Averages are based on 
with the following exception I 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panaman 
gourdes to a dollar 


nm tinite of f 






reign currency, per dollar, 
eSO é Dominican Kepublic, the 
) 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


0 of th 





Average rat Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 


Country | Unit quoted [ype of exchange August mate 
1943 (an- 1944 (an- 1945 equive 
: ‘ iUlVa- 
nual) nual month- | Rate lent in Date 
ly) U. 8. 


currency 












— 
Argentina_| Paper peso.., Official A 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.7 2681 | N 
r 3. 7 73 73 ), 268 
Officiai B : 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4 23 . ae ee, tad 
a ee 4.94 4. 94 4.94) 4.94 0%} Do. 
Free market....._.__- 4. 06 4. 03 4.02} 408 2451| Do. 
Bolivia....| Boliviano Controlled . 42.91 42.42 *42. 42 42.42 - 0236 Sept % 1945 
Curb..... 45.42 51.80 | 59.00 60.00 agi = 
Brazil.....’ Cruzeiro ! Official..-._. 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 3 0606 | Oct. 15, 1045 
Free market... 19. 63 19, 57 19.50 | 19. 50 0513 De. 
a Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile .| Peso Special. +s 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Oct. 3 1645 
Export draft. __. 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 | Do. 
Free market___. ‘| $287 31. 85 32.02 | 32.8% 0304/ Do. 
a “D, "2 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
olombia.. lo Commercial bank 1. 7 1.75 1.7 1. 74¢ 5727 | Se p 
Bank of Republi 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 1.7 5698 gt 
; Curb... 1.76 1.75 1.84) 1.83 546 p 
CostaRica_) C Uncontrolled... 5. 65 5. 06 5. 67 5.72 tt Se 
Cut Controlled... -- 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5. 179] Do, 
-uba-- eso . Free 1. 00 1. Of 1. 00 1. 00 ] 0000 Nov. 3 
Ecuador...) Sucre Central Bank (official 14.10 14. 06 413.77 | 413.77 0726 Nov. ie iba 
Honduras.| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.04) 2.04 4902 | Nov. 30, 198 
Mexico ‘ Peso Free 4.85 4.85 1. 56 4. 86 058 | Do. 
Nicaragua_' Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 " 2000 Dec i 1945 
Curt 5. 1 5.72 6. 61 5.7 175 Do.’ 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 00 |. ' a . 
; Guarani *_. do. 3. 10 3.11 3. 12 12 . 3205 | Oct. 31,1045 
P eru --| Sol ..| Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 0 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 30,104 
Salvador Colon do.. 2. 50 2. 50 2.6 2. 50 4000 | Do. 
Uruguay Pes Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1, 90 5263 | Jan 2, 1946 
Free 
Imports. 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
. Other purposes § . 1. 85 1. 805 1. 785 O2 0. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar .| Controlled , 3. 35 fi 3. 35 2985 Dei 27, 1945 
Free... } 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since N 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. ne the milrels, Since HOUT j 

? Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respec tively 

‘ A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 
effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 

5 In effecttince July 25, 1944 

* Rates for July 1045 


; Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States ~ 
into Argentina. . 
























